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INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 


By Gorpon N. MACKENZIE, STEPHEN M. Corey, and Associates 


Written primarily for supervisors, principals, and curriculum workers, this 
book explores school leadership problems and suggests solutions, Instructional 
Leadership is the outgrowth of three years of cooperative experimentation 
carried on by Denver secondary school personnel and consultants from Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute. The ideas presented are directly related to everyday 
school problems. Part | defines, evaluates, and discusses the functions of leader 
ship; Part If deals specifically with the problems of instructional leadership 
encountered in the experiment and with the methods that were cooperatively 


developed to meet them. 224 pp. Cloth $3.25 
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effective response from people who wanted a more democractic community. 
Eventually a plan for ending segregation in the schools was adopted, ‘The 
successful application of many of the findings of the social sciences is demon- 
strated in dealing with this vital community problem. 
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TELEVISION IN SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND COMMUNITY 


by Jennie WauGn CaLttanan, Hunter College. 339 pages, $4.75 
Here is a fact-packed handbook picturing the growth of educational television in com- 
munities throughout the country where local and state leaders have joined forces with 
educators in schools, colleges, and universities to develop this new medium. The text 
covers the history of television, the people who are fashioning its techniques, the varied 
script forms, and hundreds of program ideas. 


SO THIS IS COLLEGE 


By Paut H. Lanois, The State College of Washington. 205 pages, $3.75 
(text edition available ) 


This is a sympathetic treatment, by a leader in the field, of the adjustments which in 
evitably must be made when the student moves from the high school environment to the 
college scene with its intensified social and scholastic competition. Written in a warm, 
lively fashion, it is based on the experiences of more than a thousand students 


STUDY SUCCESSFULLY: 18 Keys to Better Work 


sy Norris Evry Orcnarp, The Loomis School, Windsor, Connecticut. 
In press 


Written in an informal manner, this practical guide to effective study gives detinite ways 
to make study hours count more, and shows how to handle reading assignments, how to 
memorize, and how to increase vocabulary. Included are valuable tips on more efficient 
note-taking, how to make the best use of the library, and how to prepare for and cope 
with examinations 
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Sy CLARENCE A, WEBER, University of Connecticut. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. In press 


This is a brilliant and comprehensive approach to the important growing field of school 
administration. Teacher personnel is emphasized, but the non-professional staff in schools 
and school systems 1s also considered. The author concerns himself with an examination 
of current practice followed by suggested new approaches to personnel problems rather 
than with lengthy historical or philosophical considerations. The book is practical, easy to 
comprehend, and combines theory and practice. Questions at the end of each chapter 
require the student to evaluate practices and procedures 


Send for copies on approval 
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Some Problems in Youth 


DAVID B. 


ASSOCIATE 


gees of us who are in any manner 
concerned with the planning for 
and operation of the secondary schools 
of America are aware of numerous forces 
and factors which contribute to the 
changing nature of these schools. ‘Too 
often, however, we become so concerned 
with daily involvement in the superficial 
manifestations of many of these forces 
that we lose sight of their fundamental 
aspects. The history of American second- 
ary education includes an encouraging 
number of big steps forward. If popula- 
tion trends and society's demands are 
correctly interpreted we can expect fur- 
ther major changes through the very 
force of necessity. We are on the thresh- 
old of crisis in our educational provisions 
for youth. 

It is a good time for taking inventory. 
As one phase of this process it is pro- 
posed that some of the obstacles to fur- 
ther progress be identified. In one sense 
some of these blocks seem patent. Yet in 
a realistic sense we often direct our ener- 
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gies toward their superficial aspects 
rather than the basic causes, Six prob- 
lems deserve careful study if the emerg- 
ing program of secondary education is 
to be effective in American 
youth. 


serving 


A CRAVING 
The 


craving 


FOR STANDARDS 


first called the 
for and standardiza- 
tion. We tend to have confidence in uni- 
formity. We like to be alike. 

The American secondary school is a 
curious derivative of 


might well be 
standards 


a conglomeration 
of institutions and influences. It is neither 
natively American nor truly secondary. 
At times it seems to lack any identity as 
a specific school. Actually, what we call 
the American secondary school might 
better be described as that program 
which 1s provided institutionalized 
education for the youth of our land. 
Despite the efforts of many people, the 
program has never been completely 
crystallized into one clearly defined uni- 
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versal and constant pattern of educa- 
tional experiences. For this we can be 
thankful. 

If this were accomplished and the 


school emerged as a fixed, standardized 
many of the favorable at- 
tributes of what is now available or pos- 


Institution, 


sible of achievement would be forfeited 
and values of doubtful distinction sub- 
stituted. It is most fortunate that public 
education is still the business of the state 
The fact that our 
high schools are of the warp and woof 


and local community. 


of the local social community guarantees 
some degree of sensitivity to local needs. 
Yet we find continuing attempts to 
define a nice, clean, clear-cut specific 
secondary institution as “The American 
High School.” It is perhaps true that we 
seck uniformity for the sake of simplifi- 
cation rather than for any other inherent 
values. It is much easier to deal with that 
vague item known as the “Carnegie Unit” 
when reporting about a young person’s 
program in high school English, for 
example, than to attempt an accurate 
measure of the growth and improvement 
on the part of the student in the use of 
his native tongue, The absurdity which 
results is a rather unfavorable indication 
of our own illogical use of English. 


Who 
of eleventh-grade English is or does? 


can tell what a universal unit 


There just doesn’t exist a common cur- 
rency of units of English or history or 
geometry or orchestra or bookkeeping. 
To each teacher working in a classroom, 
and more important, to each pupil, the 
factors which are included in the cal- 
culations of a “unit of work” must and 
inevitably will be different. Yet because 
we wish to move a student from grade 
to grade or school to school, we use 
this term “unit” as a designation of 
scholastic currency. We sign a transcript 
or report card testifying that a unit of 
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this or that subject has been completed, 
knowing full well that the very term 
itself means many things to many people. 
All of this is acceptable to some state 
departments of education and to some 
admissions officers of colleges. Unfor- 
tunately it is acceptable to some parents 
as well. 

Lest we be unfair in this criticism 
let us examine the actual requirements 
for graduation in a_ reasonably typical 
four-year high school. In order to re- 
ceive a diploma from the school a stu- 
dent must complete seventeen units of 
work, including three in English, two in 
social studies, one in science, one in 
mathematics, and three in a_ so-called 
subject sequence other than English. He 
or she must also have completed one unit 
in health or have “taken’” biology, and 
one unit in phy sical education, A fourth 
of this last unit must have been earned 
each of the four years. Assuming §satis- 
factory citizenship and a passing mark in 
each subject along with reasonably regu- 
lar attendance, at the end of the fourth 
vear in the school the student will be 
entitled to receive that coveted high 
school diploma. 

What does that diploma actually rep- 
resent? Fundamentally, it is a tribute to 
a certain level of conformity to accepted 
standards of conduct. It further indicates 
that, according to the records of at- 
tendance kept in the class register or the 
attendance office, the graduate has been 
physically present in the right room 
most of the required time. It testifies to 
the fact that in the judgment of a group 
of teachers the work required by that 
group has been satisfactorily completed. 
It reveals nothing about the extent to 
which he is judged to have been pre- 
pared to take his place in the nonschool 
world, nor does it relate his experience 
in school to the perhaps too-glibly de- 
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fined purposes for which the school was 
purportedly established and maintained. 
It is just at this point that we have been 
deceiving a large portion of the general 
public, or ourselves, or both. 

In the minds of many employers, for 
instance, the possession ‘of a high school 
diploma represents a given level of in- 
telligence and achievement. It provides 
something of a guarantee that this per- 
son may be a desirable employee. In 
some states it is assurance of legal per- 
mission to enter the state university. 
Where is there reasonable evidence to 
support such provisions or conclusions? 

Actually there is very little uniformity 
even within a given school as to what 
a unit of English or mathematics really 
represents. The high school diploma at 
best reflects the sum total of a group of 
estimates as to what the recipient is, has 
done, and may possibly be qualified to 
do in the future. There is no standard 


or basis of comparability except that 


which intelligent qualified teachers, 
working with a variety of young people 
of assorted backgrounds, interests, po- 
tentials and drives, can produce. Pre- 
tense of anything else is a block to 
understanding of and progress in sec- 
ondary education. 


THE PROBLEM OF GOALS 


A second block to better secondary 
education is the confusion regarding cer- 
tain goals. Granted that there are dis- 
parate attitudes about what the schools 
should do for and with our youth from 
one geographical or cultural area to an- 
other, there is probably just as much 
divergence of opinion among the pa- 
trons of a given public high school. Cer- 
tainly part of this problem derives from 
the optimistic hopes and ambitions 
which most of us hold for our offspring. 
Social classification studies indicate that 
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with the exception of that infamous 
“lower-lower” there is a common hope 
for more and better educational ad- 
vantages and social opportunities for all 
young people. It is part of the American 
Dream. 

Thus, the goal of a college education 
looms large in the minds and hearts of 
many parents of more able, less able, and 
just plain able youngsters. Concern that 
John or Mary may not be taking the 
courses required for admission to a 
“good” college weighs heavier in much 
parental planning than concern over 
any inherent value to be derived from 
the subjects or personal goals achieved. 
How often do we teach foreign lan- 
guages as a pre-college screening device 
rather than for those less dramatic but 
more important values which are part of 
the understanding of another language 
when it is well taught? Just as the New 
England “prep” school must first and 
foremost provide academically respect- 
able courses, there is a tendency to ex- 
pect all secondary schools to do the 
same regardless of the more realistic 
goals which most parents and young 
people can appreciate as being desirable. 

In 1954 and 1964 we are going to have 
to stress the fact that post-high school 
life is much more than college. The pres- 
sure for time, teachers, and facilities will 
not allow us to indulge in much lost 
motion. We have more important things 
to do than merely channel most young 
people through the slightly corroded 
screen of the traditional college prepara- 
tory program. The high school has a 
higher destiny. 

This question of college-versus-non- 
college goals may well be resolved in 
terms of the broadening concept of sec- 
ondary education. There is an increasing 
awareness on the part of many school 
people and some parents that it is quite 
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possible to prepare young people for suc- 
cessful college life without the narrow 
and sharply defined “college prepara- 
tory” curriculum, That is, college and 
secondary school people are secking and 
frequently finding better means of estab- 
lishing the type of rapport 
encourages a rich, meaningful high 
school program leading to a rich, mean- 
ingful college experience without loss of 
standards or efficiency. 


which 


There are further sources of confusion 
in goals, however, which may have as 
their roots some basic misconceptions re- 
garding the nature of the learning proc- 
ess on the one hand, or serious and 
fundamental philosophical differences on 
the other, It is true that the typical 
parent is not too much concerned with 
the differences berween Humanism and 
Instrumentalism. 
however, to 


He is quite willing, 
confidently discuss how 
young people learn or ought to learn. 
Inevitably there follows 
what ought to be taught. 
As one listens to parents or boards of 
education discuss this problem it is pos- 
sible to detect at least three motivating 
drives which seem to be responsible for 
some confusion over goals. First, there 
is the desire for respectability. Regard- 
less of the level of educational achieve- 
ment within the home, most parents 
hope that their children will have a 
reasonable acquaintance with certain 
elements of our cultural heritage which 
can be classified under the headings of 
Shakespeare, science, and sophistication. 
The confusion arises when these are 
cherished to the exclusion of all other 
phases of secondary education. It is a 
question of relative values. The desire 
is often based upon no loftier motive 
than keeping up with the Joneses. 
Second, the adult is often anxious that 
the young person undergo many of the 


reference to 
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same experiences which the older gener- 
ation suffered as part of attendance at 
school. Most of us consider our educa- 
tional background rather superior . . . 
at least when talking with our children 
and their teachers. We hold that our 
sons and daughters should be equally 
privileged. The old days were invariably 
better in superficial review. One is re- 
minded of the New Yorker cartoon 
showing two old-timers gazing out at 
the falling snow and agreeing that it 
just isn’t as white as it used to be! 
Third, there seems to be a strong 
underlying faith on the part of many 
adults that anything worth while must 
be unpleasant if not dow nright painful. 
The school should see to it that these 
young people learn to study only 
through travail. Distasteful homework is 
a concomitant of a good education. A 
happy youth is an indolent youth! 


NEED FOR PROFESSIONAL 
RE TOOLING 


Another obvious roadblock to a more 
effective program for our secondary 
schools is those mysterious forces fre- 
quently referred to as vested interests. 
This, perhaps, is a sophisticated way of 
saving that we have people on our staffs 
who are trained to do things w hich are 
no longer important, but in order to 
save their tenure and assure them work 
we continue to offer this or that subject 
and now and then make it compulsory 
so that enrollments will appear favorable 
on the annual report to the state depart- 
ment of education. 

If this estimate of the situation is true, 
we are in danger of becoming a shoddy 
profession. Certainly in times past we 
have succeeded in replacing a relatively 
useless subject which many people had 
been prepared to teach. Yet there is no 
evidence of major disruptions in the 
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employment of teachers because of these 
changes. There is a place for any com- 
petent teacher, regardless of subject- 
matter preparation, who understands and 
enjoys working with young people. 

On the contrary, many teachers exude 
such enthusiasm for a given discipline 
or study and attempt so valiantly to con- 
vince others of the importance of what 
they are doing that they soon become 
suspect. This ts particularly true in those 
areas which are vulnerable to a reduced 
enrollment. There may be reluctance to 
part with a beloved textbook which was 
adopted after a long search or a course 
of study outline created with great ex- 
penditure of time and effort. There may 
be sincere belief in the inherent value of 
old traditions—which need not be con- 
sidered conniving or lacking in profes- 
sional integrity. Where there is a fear 
of loss of position the teacher—being 
human—needs reassurance. Where there 
is a fear of loss of status the same applies. 
Where there is to be a change in assign- 
ment there needs to be time for individ- 
ual professional retooling. But where 
there is downright incompetence on the 
part of the teacher there needs to be an 
effective and dignified means whereby 
the profession can remove the protection 
of tenure. 


BUDGETARY LIMITATIONS 


A fourth block in the path toward 
better secondary schools certainly is lack 
of adequate funds and facilities. Let us 
hope that at least a small fraction of the 
time and energy devoted to pointing out 
the inadequacies will soon be returned 
in the form of more generous budgets, 
better school plants and equipment, more 


respectable salaries, and an aggressive 


support of legitimate requests for in- 
creasing attention to all of these pro- 
visions. 


There is, however, a danger that 
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our concerns in this area may lead us 
into false pathways. 

There is evidence of a high correlation 
between financial outlay and quality of 
educational program. It is poor strategy 
to raise any doubt about the need for 
greater financial support of education, 
but in our concern for greater support 
and in our desire to convince the general 
public of its importance, it becomes very 
easy to slip off into the mudholes of 
self-pity. 

It is the reasonable responsibility of 
every member of the profession to do his 
best with what is currently available. 
Anything less is downright dishonesty. 
This does not imply that we should relax 
to the slightest degree in our honest cam- 
paigns for better budgets for better 
schools. It does mean, however, that too 
much self-pity can lead to professional 
self-destruction. We must maintain our 
dignity as a group and avoid any im- 
pression of groveling for a pittance. We 
must laugh with Our Miss Brooks rather 
than weep with poor Mr. Chips. 


OLD WIVES’ TALES 


A fifth impediment in the pathway to 
progress in secondary schools is that 
caused by well- intentioned and devoted 
citizens whose perception of the relation- 
ship between behavior and instruction ts 
naive. These are the purveyors of old 
wives’ tales which are neither psycho- 
logically true nor sociologically 
able. They are found in unpredictable 
places and exert, at times, remarkable in- 
fluence. Not only do they appear in 
legislative chambers in our state capitols 
and in the offices of some of our so- 


desir- 


called patriotic societies, they also write 
columns in our daily press and serve on 
boards of education. To be quite brazen 
about it, they can even be found in some 


classrooms. What are some of these 
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pseudo-pedagogical fallacies which such 
people espouse? 

There is the absurd belief that by 
committing to memory certain passages 
from our great national documents some 
higher level of citizenship will be 
achieved, We need to clarify this point 
as effectively as possible. For their 
beauty and historical significance, let us 
study and memorize parts of these docu- 
ments, but far more important, let us 
study the forces and influences which 
brought about these same documents and 
apply those studics to the problems ex- 
isting in our nation and in the world of 
today. 

This type of defection is not limited 
to citizenship and the treatment of great 
documents. Most English teachers and 
all high school principals are aware of 
the number of individuals and organiza- 
tions which have great confidence in the 
written essay as a means of assuring that 
which is good and true and beautiful 
in the behavior of youth and adults. 
We might well question the hours spent 
on learning to diagram complex sen- 
tences or to dismember through stereo- 
typed analysis the beautiful lines of 
Evangeline or Portia’s plea without too 
much concern as to whether the former 
practice improves the efficient use of 
our native tongue or the latter process 
contributes to its enjoyment. Much 
which is taught in classrooms as required 
“health education” is conspicuously ig- 
nored the following hour on the gym- 
nasium floor. A recent release of the 
Research Division of the National Fdu- 
cation Association reveals that for the 
current school year there are cighty- 
four special days and weeks which 
schools of the United States may be or 
will be requested to observe. W hat is the 
bearing on behavior? How does one 
learn? How does one teach? 
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A PERNICIOUS PROBLEM 


A sixth, obvious, persistently critical 
roadblock deserves emphasis because of 
its implication for all of the other blocks 
to progress. The need for enough well- 
trained, devoted teachers and other pro- 
fessional workers in secondary educa- 
tion is well recognized. Within the past 
year or two the problem has been further 
aggravated by the transfer of many 
qualified new and experienced teachers 
from high school to elementary school 
classrooms. 

Whereas two or three years ago there 
was an impressive number of secondary 
teachers looking for work in several sub- 
ject fields, reports from superintendents 
and other employers indicate that such is 
no longer the case. Many of these young 
people have taken long- or short-term 
training to qualify for elementary school 
positions and have found that they enjoy 
them. Not only are we thus reduced 
to a seriously low level of supply of 
those qualified for secondary positions 
during the past five or ten years, but the 
number of young people now in training 
for such positions is disastrously low 
when compared with the swollen enroll- 
ments now in the upper elementary 
grades. The picture is very dark. 


Here, then, are six problem areas 
which constitute serious obstructions to 
the maintenance of the present program 
of secondary schools as well as to the 
demands of the future for progress to- 
ward more effective education of Ameri- 
can youth. Here are challenges to the 
best thinking on the part of the practi- 
tioner and student of secondary educa- 
tion. Here are subareas begging analysis 
and further research. Here is a demand 
that we exploit every possible means of 
communicating effectiv ely to all citizens 
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the facts as we see them and seek under- 
standing and overt aid in their applica- 
tion to the crises we face. 

It is reasonable to believe that just as 
we reject the concept that knowledge 
alone constitutes adequacy in our pro- 
gram of education for youth so we must 


accept the charge that knowledge for 
ourselves and the American public does 
not assure action which will result in 
better schools. Knowledge coupled with 
the will to use it is the only assurance of 
successful achievement of that which is 
best for youth and for our nation. 
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The Adventure of Adulthood’ 


PAUL L. 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


a concepts of modern educational 
theory and practice seem to be con- 
cerned with the objective of functional 
learning but are in apparent conflict with 
each other. One is that children and 
youth should be taught to face the prob- 
lems of their respective age levels; the 
other is that an important time to pre- 
pare for adjustment to the problems of 
adulthood is in the earlier years of life. 


QUESTIONS IMPLIED 
IN THESE VIEWPOINTS 


If education for wholesome, adventur- 
ous adulthood must begin in childhood, 


is it one and the same thing as preparing 
children to meet their own problems? If 
elementary, 


secondary, and higher edu- 
cation were doing their job adequately 
in making childhood and youth whole- 
some, creative and positiv e, would there 
be any need for continuing education in 
adulthood? Or, again, if teachers of chil- 
dren and youth are to continue the cur- 
rent emphasis on organizing and develop- 
ing curriculum around the real situations 
of the problems of children and youth, if 
they are increasingly to move away from 
education as a preparation for life to- 
ward education as life itself, what are 
the implications for education for adult- 
hood? When is the adult going to learn 
to be an adult? When are we to learn 


* An All-College Lecture delivered at Teach- 
ers College, July 23, 1953. 
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the special and unique rights and re- 
sponsibilities of adult citizenship if all of 
our education for citizenship is concen- 
trated on children and youth in terms of 
and with respect to the immature person- 
ality of children and youth? The modern 
curriculum of education during the first 
twenty years of life has become more 
closely related to the daily life of chil- 
dren and youth. Students spend time in 
finding out what they need to know 
about the mailman, the neighborhood 
in which they live as children and youth, 
the games that children and youth like 
to play, the books they prefer to read, 
the science which makes sense to people 
under twenty, the music that challenges 
children and youth. When and under 
what auspices ‘will adults face the prob- 
lems of working with others as, let us 
say, an adult mailman, or the problems of 
living in their neighborhoods as adults, 
reading adult books, listening to or pro- 
ducing mature music and art, applying 
the scientific method to solution of adult 
problems? 


SOME ASSUMPTIONS IMPLIED 


Perhaps there are no major differences 
in these two age levels of education. Per- 
haps the learnings of one period of life 
will transfer to the problems of another. 

Maybe we can rest on the assumption 
that if we do a good job with children 
and youth, if we establish conditions in 
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which children and youth can develop 
strong, wholesome, healthy personalities, 
we can safely assume that the transfers 
will be made to their adult life. These 
are some of the implications, the ques- 
tions to be answered, the possible assump- 
tions we must make if we continue to 
move toward a philosophy of education 
as life itself as contrasted to the early co- 
lonial idea that education was a prepara- 
tion for the stern, grim problems of 
adulthood. 

Personally, I believe education is life 
itself. I believe that each age has sufficient 
and significant enough problems for its 
own adjustment to life, that teachers of 
children and youth can confidently move 
much closer to building their instruction 
around the interests of the young. Chil- 
dren and youth have many problems of 
their own generation w hich they can 
learn to face more intelligently. 
of high school 


Teachers 
youth should not be 
swayed from their concern over includ- 
ing in their instruction and guidance the 
questions of dating, psychological prepa- 
ration for military service, work experi- 
ence to learn how to work, camping and 
outdoor education, or getting along with 
the gang. Teachers of elementary school 
children should expand their concern 
about teaching the child wholesome per- 
sonal relationships in child games, ex- 
ploring the rich realm of fancy and 
imagination and color and sound in chil- 
dren’s books, music, and arts. 

But I submit with equal earnes ‘ess that 
teachers of children and your!) must con- 
sciously and skillfully help ie young to 
transfer the habits and attitudes toward 
study of their problems to adult life, thus 
assuring that adulthood as well as youth 
may become a stirring, wholesome ad- 
venture of learning and growing. No one 
is in a better position to give reality to 
the adventure of adulthood through con- 
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tinued learning than the teacher of the 
young. 

Are teachers of youth giving to their 
students a stirring and enthusiastic. and 
lasting concept of adulthood as a great 
adventure? 


There is some evidence that 
they are, but abundant evidence that 
there is still much to be done. 


EMPHASIS ON ADULTHOOD 


It has always been a mystery to me 
when and where youth lose their e xpect- 
ancy for adulthood. I have watched chil- 
dren and youth figuratively 
and thirsting to become adults 


hungering 
children 
playing early games of being mother or 
father or some other type of responsible 
grown-up. I have stood in the locker 
rooms of our high schools and watched 
lean, pink-cheeked boys “fudge” the 
scales or the measurement of their height 
—stretching it just a bit for effect. I have 
seen the premature dabbings of lipstick 
on young girls who were too busy with 
real childhood interests to care whether it 
enhanced or subtracted from their beauty, 
and have watched them hobble uncom- 
fortably around junior high school halls 
in high heels, often borrowed from an 
older sister or from mother. | have seen 
young men in college proudly stroking 
their cheeks to feel the first signs of a 
stiffening beard. At the proper age, those 
are healthy signs of expectancy of adult- 
hood. It is potentially an adventure. 

But as | have worked in adult educa- 
tion with those who are at least chrono- 
logically and legally adults, | have been 
amazed to find how soon these very same 
people have become nostalgic about their 
childhood and youth. Maturity has lost 
its charm. Being a man or a woman be- 
comes something to endure bravely, but 
all sorts of escapes to childhood are con- 
trived or unconsciously sought. People 
in their jate twenties or thirties begin cut- 
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ting down their age declarations a year 
or two, perpetual alumni take every pos- 
sible opportunity to go back to the cam- 
pus, not to seek new learnings but to 
shed tears as they sing alma mater or to 
reminisce eternally about the good old 
days; the love stories of youth persist as 
daily diet for those whose romance 
should long ago have been deepening into 
understanding and respect rather than 
eternally harking back to courtship days. 
Speak to these people about the adven- 
ture of adulthood—ask them what it 
means—and the chances are strong that 
their reaction will be that adulthood 
would be delightful if we could do the 
same things we enjoyed doing as chil- 
dren, but do them on a bigger and more 
expensive scale. 

What has happened to the adventures 
of adulthood that were so alluring when 
these same people were young? W hy this 
nostalgia? Is the challenge of responsi- 
bility, the reality of obligation of serv- 
ice, of planning and self-government, so 
grim that it drives us back to another un- 
reality—the prolongation of youth or the 
return to it? Have teachers and parents 
of children and youth allowed them to 
live in a dream world about adulthood, 
while struggling to teach them to be 
realistic and intelligent about the prob- 
lems of childhood? 

These personal observations of the loss 
of our sense of adventure about adult- 
hood, our nostalgia for return to youth, 
have been confirmed by some recent 
studies of adults. For example, in a series 
of studies of the Institute of Adult Fdu- 

cation and the Institute of Psychological 
Research at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, dealing with the attitudes of 
various age levels, young and old, toward 
growing old, it was found through a 
sampling of 128 Teachers College grad- 
uate students, ranging in age from 


twenty-one to fifty-one years, that there 
was a definite negative attitude toward 
reaching the middle and later years of 
life and a dominantly favorable attitude 
toward childhood and adolescence as the 
“best years of life.” In reporting on this 
study, Professor Irving Lorge and Dr. 
Jacob Tuckman state: 

If one considers the over-all rankings then 
for “health,” “ambition,” “friends,” “free- 
dom,” and “in the swing of things,” those 
respondents over the age of 30 may be con- 
sidered past the peak period. . . .' 

Here we find interesting documentation 
that teachers themselves are controlled by 
stereotypes about adulthood which must 
be reflected in their teaching—stereo- 
types that would give the young reason 
to believe that adulthood was anything 
but an attractive adventure. 

Other studies in the same series reflect 
repeatedly that our whole adult culture 
views itself with alarm, surrounds adult- 
hood and the process of growth in adult- 
hood with stereotypes and_ biases. Say 
Lorge and Tuckman in another report 
of this series: 

In our industrial economy . .. youth and 
speed are at a premium. The overemphasis 
on youth is accompanied by an underestima- 
tion of age, with the result that individuals 
are ageing. This value system has given rise 
to complaints and erroneous beliefs about 
the abilities, skills, and personality structure 
of the adult worker. 

Apparently our whole cultural and so- 
cial matrix is shot through and through 
with a negative, timid, if not fearful, at- 
titude about becoming an adult. In spite 
of the random observations | have made 
above to the enthusiasm of youth for 
growing up, there is increasing evidence 
that this cultural outlook on adulthood is 
creeping through the shell of buoyancy 
of our youth. The lure of adulthood as a 
motivation for learning may soon be 


1 Journal of Psychology, 34:137-49, Oct., 1952. 
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without much attraction for the young. 
Our studies in the Institute indicate that 
there is substantial acceptance by the 
young of the stereotypes about older 


people. 


CAN ADUL1 
MEET 


EDUCATORS 
rHESE NEEDS? 

If, then, we have lost or have never had 
a sense of adventure about adulthood, can 
it be remedied by adult education work- 
ing with adults alone, at the adult level 
of experience? Can teachers of children 
and youth leave this job to the libraries, 
the evening courses of schools and col- 
leges, the reading clubs, the adult civic 
groups, and forget that most of the prob- 
lems of overcoming immaturity which 
adults must solve through adult educa- 
tion are linked with the education of 
children? 

My own answer to this question is that 
we shall never make adulthood an adven- 
ture until teachers of children and youth 
and leaders of adult education see their 
problems not as separate and discrete, or 
even as interrelated, but as a part of a 
realistic universal program of continuing 
education. 

WHAT TEACHERS MIGHT DO 

What can teachers of children and 
youth do to make a contribution to the 
adventure of adulthood? Suggested be- 
low are a few things that teachers in the 
areas of elementary, secondary, and 
higher education might do to give reality 
to the prospect of adulthood—a kind of 
reality which should not fade and recede 
the first time one encounters some of the 
tough responsibilities of adult living. 

Teachers can make learning a more 
joyful adventure with children by apply- 
ing knowledges of developmental psy- 
chology. Certainly the teachers of the 
young can enrich and expand what is 
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already known about developmental psy- 
chology, carrying the new knowledges 
of childhood growth and adolescent 
growth into their own classrooms. Thus 
learning, the love of learning, will be- 
come a reality rather than a duty to be 
discharged promptly and terminated with 
a shout by the graduate at commence- 
ment time. 

Teachers of children are potentially 
great teachers of adults. No one has a 
better opportunity to help teach parents 
the most difficult and rewarding profes- 
sion of all—the profession of parenthood. 
Through our desire to be good parents, 
we become humble adults—for humility 
in its finest sense is teachableness, Parent 
study groups investigating the real prob- 
lems of children and of parents, book re- 
views on later 


developments in child 
growth, 


community problems, modest 
research and _ fact- finding about new in- 
ventions and practices in ‘education which 
would be helpful in building good homes 
-all of these efforts and others, led by 
teachers of children and youth, will give 
not only new meaning to the education 
of the young but new dignity and ad- 
venture to the experience of adulthood. 
Teachers of children and youth can 
become counselors of planning of lifelong 
learning. They, more than anyone else, 
can be influential in making continued 
learning after leaving school a challenge, 
a possibility, a great adventure. If teachers 
could merely balance the emphasis now 
given to children to prepare them to 
continue to study in college with an em- 
phasis on making a plan for lifelong edu- 
cation, whether or not they go to col- 
lege, the effects on the quality of adult 
education in the nation would be phe- 
nomenal. Is there any time in the life of 
any person better than the senior vear in 
high school, and again the senior year in 
college, when youth is looking eagerly 
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into the future, to sit down with a 
friendly teacher who, over the years, has 
learned to understand the student, and to- 
gether, perhaps with a parent, work out 
a plan for lifelong learning? 

At this time the interests, talents, and in- 
dustry of youth, summarized by teacher, 
parent, and student together, come into 
play to form the great adventure of adult- 
hood. In such a planning session (or pref- 
erably sessions) the question is not exclu- 
sively, What am I going to do voca- 
tionally? or What am I going to be? 
Rather, the questions are, How am I 
going to continue to learn, wherever I 
am, whatever I do? How will I make 
life a means of continuing to open new 
doors of learning as rewardingly and 
rapidly as they have been opened here in 
the school I have been attending? What 
are the resources available for study and 
learning in almost any American com- 
munity? 

Thus, just as effectively and efficiently 
as teachers now counsel the graduate stu- 
dent about college requirements, courses, 
credits, they will then place in the stu- 
dent’s hands documents and books about 
the libraries, the museums, correspond- 
ence courses of good repute, civic study 
groups, evening public school courses, 
agricultural extension opportunities, in- 
dustries which offer not only wages but 
adult study programs, trade union and 
workers’ education opportunities, oppor- 
tunities to study with citizens’ groups 
concerned with fact- -finding about hous- 
ing, health, schools, and other factors of 
community development. High schools 


and colleges have developed experts in 
educational counseling whose major con- 
cern is counseling youth to make a suc- 
cess of school. Is it unreasonable to be- 
lieve that the function of these counselors 
can be extended to aiding the youth in 
planning a program of lifelong learning, 
during which his interest in the arts, sci- 
ence, industry, politics and economics, 
and human relations can be nurtured and 
kept in wholesome balance, no matter 
how specialized he may become in one or 
more of them? 


SUMMARY 


This discussion has sought to establish 
that progressive education is progressive 
only as it is dynamic, that continued 
learning is the key to the adventure of 
life for any age, that teachers of youth 
can contribute much to revitalizing adult- 
hood without sacrificing their interest in 
the problems which confront children 
and youth. 

Much has been said in the last quarter 
of a century about the emerging com- 
munity school. Of one thing I am sure: 
If and when we bring such a school into 
being, it will not be easy to tell when the 
education of children ends and the edu- 
cation of adults begins. It will be far 
easier to note that in such a school there 
will be a spirit of learning so exemplified 
by the eagerness, the zest for learning of 
both children and adults, that both groups 
will seem to have acquired a realistic 
sense of adventure; to be proud and 
vigorously confident of the values of 
their respective ages. 
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Adult Counseling for Better Adjustment 
to Problems of Aging 
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[ WERE are encouraging signs that our 


nation, at both the federal and the 

level, is becoming increasingly 
aware of the many problems of adjust- 
ment facing aged and aging adults in 
our society. Reassuring, too, are scattered 
evidences of positive community action 
in attempting to meet the needs of adults 
through various programs of guidance. 
One might be optimistic enough to be- 
lieve that we are on the threshold of a 
growing national adult guidance move- 
ment. 


local 


NEED FOR ADULT GUIDANCE 

Meeting successfully the demands and 
dislocations of our present semi-war 
economy in the United States requires an 
enlightened and healthy (physically and 
mentally) adult population. Confronting 
today’s adults are adjustments in family 
living, child care, job change or advance- 
ment, education, citizenship, worthy use 
of leisure, use of Community resources, 
self-understanding, and the gamut of 
interpersonal relationships and stresses 
brought on by the biological and psy- 
chological realities of “growing old.” 
The problems of aging are not isolated 
problems which affect only these citi- 
zens, but matters which affect all people. 
Local, federal, and state governments, 
voluntary agencies, religious organiza- 


tions, and other welfare groups, and de- 
partments of education, as well as the 
aging themselves and their families, are 
involved in these problems and are obli- 
gated to help find solutions. 

Local communities apparently have 
most frequently attempted to guide their 
aging population through the 
mass media of communication. 


various 

Some 
have offered adults temporary and emer- 
gency community “advisement centers,” 
“adjustment centers,” “guidance coun- 
cils,” “veterans’ bureaus,” and so forth. 
However, with the passing of the emer- 
gency periods like our depression of 
the 1930's or the height of the readjust- 
ment period for veterans of World War 
II in the late 1940's, many such services 
disappeared. It can be assumed that no 
provisions have been made for offering 
ongoing counseling and guidance services 
to the ever-present aging population, 
whose problems of adjustment these 
emergency periods have only served to 
intensify. 

The relatively high incidence of men- 
tal illness and personality difficulties in 
our adult population has resulted in the 
overtaxing of most private and semi- 
private clinical agencies in most com- 
munities. 


This well-known situation is 
pointed out vividly by Frank [8]: 
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It has become evident that as a people we 
are exhibiting many forms of personality 
difficulties, as dramatically shown by fre- 
quency of rejections by he Selective Serv- 
ice and of discharges from the armed forces 
for various personality disorders. Likewise, 
the increasing demands upon the relatively 
limited number of clinics for the diagnosis 
and treatment of children, adolescents, and 
adults suffering from various personality 
maladjustments, behavior problems, emo- 
tional disturbances or engaged in anti- 
social acts, indicate the growing extent both 
of personality difficulties and of public re- 
liance upon these clinical agencies for as- 
sistance. 

The small number of psychiatrists and 
psychoanalysts is unable to meet the de- 
mands tor individual diagnoses and treat- 
ment of the large numbers in need of such 
care. Accordingly, there are many explora- 
tions into shorter forms of psychotherapy, 
including narcotherapy and hypnotherapy, 
and the use of group therapy and the devel- 
opment of counseling and guidance services. 


It appears, then, that present facilities 
for counseling and guidance of the aging 
population are inadequate, or unavailable, 
to meet the present need for such serv- 
ices. Many private and semi-private health 
and welfare agencies, guidance services, 
advisory services, and psychiatric clinics 
do excellent but necessarily limited jobs 
in terms of selectivity in clients and num- 
bers served in adult guidance. Thus, many 
adults in need of help either do not re- 
ceive it or fall easy prey to hosts of self- 
appointed “advisers,” “mentalists,” and 
other psycho-quacks who operate in 
many areas. Also, many legitimate guid- 
ance services are prohibitive to lower 
socioeconomic groups because of cost 
involved. 

Adult guidance, in all its dimensions, 
seems to be a public responsibility of 
the individual community. Public funds 
should be utilized to establish, maintain, 
extend, or improve counseling and guid- 
ance services for their aging members. 


These should be offered on a permanent 
basis as free public services to all citizens, 
and housed in public buildings. 


STUDIES OF ADULT GUIDANCE 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The literature reveals that relatively 
little has been written on adult guidance 
and that organized counseling and guid- 
ance services for adults in public schools 
is almost an unexplored area. There are 
several studies, however, which bear di- 
rectly on this problem. 

According to a survey of adult activi- 
ties in public schools conducted in 1947- 
48 by Kempfer [12] of the United States 
Office of Education, public school dis- 
tricts have been slow to offer general 
educational services to adults and even 
slower to offer organized adult guidance 
activities. An inquiry sent to 3,163 school 
districts in communities having a 1940 
census population of 2,500 or more 
brought an 80.8 per cent return. Of the 
2,922 districts reporting, more than 80 
per cent claimed to have educational 
activities provided for adults and out-of- 
school youth. It is significant to note that 
only 11.8 per cent of the districts re- 
ported some types of adult guidance serv- 
ices and that these services in many in- 
stances involved little more than advice 
on courses at registration time. 

Kempfer and Cheskie [13] in the spring 
of 1950 made a further inquiry to all 
school districts having populations be- 
tween i0,000 and 100,000 which had re- 
ported adult guidance in the previous 
study [12]. This list contained 204 com- 
munities. Follow-ups were made and a 
total of 127 returns (62.3 per cent) were 
received, A check of non-respondents in- 
dicated that the greater proportion of 
them were smaller districts. Sixteen re- 
porting guidance services in 1948 claimed 
to provide none in 1950. This left 111 
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schools with adult guidance programs 
upon which this report is based. Thirty- 
four of these schools are in California. 
The California State Education Depart- 
ment has stressed adult guidance for some 
years. Other states giving significant fi- 
nancial aid to adult education—Michigan, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Wiscon- 
sin—ranked next in number of adult 
guidance programs in public schools. It 
was also found that fewer than one out 
of eight public school adult education 
programs provide guidance services. Vo- 
cational and educational guidance, advice 
on registration, counseling immigrants, 
and testing are the major services avail- 
able. However, other areas include place- 
ment and marriage, pre-marital, gnd per- 
sonal counseling. Guidance is provided 


primarily for those enrolled in other 
parts of the adult program. In most adult 
schools having guidance programs, per- 
sonnel specialists help the administrator. 
Usually, informal cooperative relation- 


ships are maintained with a number of 
community agencies. Most guidance and 
testing service is free, and is usually sup- 
ported by local and state money, some- 
times supplemented by fees and federal 
funds. Promotion is often inadequate. 
Lack of funds, personnel, and coopera- 
tion of adults are major problems en- 
countered. This study points out, how- 
ever, that guidance services for adults in 
public schools are growing both in quan- 
tity and in quality. 

Free public counseling and guidance 
services for adults in the Baltimore, 
Maryland, public schools are described 
in detail elsewhere by the writer [18, 19]. 
The Information and Counseling Service 
for Adults is designed to meet the ad- 
justment needs of adults of all ages and 
out-of-school youth. This service was 
inaugurated in October, 1945 to provide 
educational and occupational counseling 


for returning servicemen, but it has de- 
veloped into a counseling service for the 
general adult population. The Service is 
housed in offices at the two Department 
of Education administration buildings. 
These offices are open five days a week, 
Monday through Friday, 8:30 A.M. to 
5 P.M. throughout the year. The Service 
also. offers counseling for adults two 
nights a week from 7 P.M. to g P.M. at 
the main branch of the Pratt Library 
downtown. The adult counselors (one at 
each location) have the necessary clerical 
assistance, private offices, waiting rooms, 
and so forth, and the full cooperation of 
the other divisions of the Department of 
Education. Readily available are free test- 
ing services and offices of the Division 
of Adult Fducation. The Division has 
between twenty-five and thirty adult 
counselors, including a supervisor of 
adult guidance, assigned to the various 
evening school centers in the city 
throughout the school year. These guid- 
ance specialists devote two to four nights 
a week exclusively to guidance and coun- 
seling of adults. 

Between October 1, 1945 and Septem- 
ber 30, 1951 the daytime Information 
and Counseling Service counseled 22,113 
adults in its offices, answered 1 3,160 tele- 
phone inquiries, and wrote 3,535 letters 
for educational, vocational, or other plan- 
ning. The results of follow-up studies, 
the wholesome cooperative relationships 
established with other agencies, the en- 
hancement of the adult education pro- 
grams indicate that these guidance serv- 
ices are making worth-while contribu- 
tions toward better adjustment of the 
aging population in Baltimore. 

Lambert [15] reports the results of an 
evaluation study of adult guidance serv- 
ices in Baltimore as part of an extensive 
Evaluation of Adult Fducation [7] 
the Baltimore area. The committee on 
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evaluation of adult guidance surveyed 
by questionnaire the Department of Edu- 
cation Adult Counseling Service as well 
as all other agencies which offered coun- 
seling to adults. Pertinent conclusions 
and recommendations appear to be: that 
counseling of adults on educational, vo- 
cational, recreational, health, moral, re- 
ligious, social, and civic problems is one 
of the greatest means of conserving the 
human resources necessary to maintain 
and improve a democratic society; that 
a non-profit Adult Guidance Service be 
established in Baltimore for all interested 
adults, regardless of their economic sta- 
tus; that while education can make a 


major contribution to this service, co- 


operative action is necessary among all 
community agencies so that maximum 
benefits to the individual adult may be 
derived; that a central counseling service 
be provided by the department of edu- 
cation where parents may receive help 
with their children; and that successful 
adult counseling requires the professional 
assistance of trained counselors, working 
with each adult as an individual. A di- 
rectory of all agencies and also an ex- 
hibit of their record forms were com- 
piled. (Though not reported in this com- 
mittee’s work, out of this cooperative 
effort has developed organization 
known as the Adult Guidance Council of 
Baltimore, whose voluntary membership 
is made up of some thirty organizations 
which counsel adults. This Council pub- 
lishes a directory of adult guidance 
agencies which has a wide distribution 
and use as a valuable adult guidance 
tool for referrals of clients.) 

Klein and Moffitt [14] have written 
one of the few textbooks devoted to 
counseling in adult education. These au- 
thors deal at length with all aspects of 
this subject, but two theses dominate the 
book: first, that a friendly, informal, 


human, personal counseling relationship 
is most effective; second, that the funda- 
mental interest and objective of an adult 
counseling program are to obtain results 
for the individual—a “therapy” ap- 
proach. The authors emphasize that the 
lack of an adequately planned counseling 
organization in adult education results 
in waste of time and higher pupil turn- 
over; that adult counseling in public 
schools involves educational, personal, 
and occupational areas; and that, though 
the guidance specialist is needed, each 
member of the adult education staff must 
be a “counselor” by understanding and 
performing his part in the total guidance 
program. 

Allion and Luke [1] report the results 
of a survey conducted in 1952 by the 
NEA Research Division on public school 
adult education in the United States. The 
study covered public school and public 
community college adult education ac- 
tivities in communities with population 
of 2,500 and over. Counseling per se is 
not mentioned, but there are findings 
which seem to have implications for adult 
guidance: that during the four years 
1947-1951 enrollment in public-school 
sponsored adult classes increased 51.2 
per cent (one of the largest increases be- 
ing in civics classes and public affairs 
forums and activities, which more than 
tripled in enrollment); that 30 per cent 
of the cities rated “enrichment of life” 
as the major goal of adult education, 
while two-thirds listed this among the 
three most important aims, that voca- 
tional competence and economic effi- 
ciency were rated by 76 per cent of the 
school systems as one of the three most 
important goals. “To make adults aware 
of their civic responsibilities to one an- 
other and to the community, the nation 
and the world” was third in rank, “sup- 
plement and broaden educational back- 
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grounds” was fourth, “to improve under- 
standing of and adjustment to socio- 
economic trends” was fifth, and “to pro- 
mote physical and mental health” was 
sixth. 

Little and Shanas [17], describe a 
group guidance technique in preventive 
mental hygiene for older adults which 
appears to have great value for adult 
counselors in public schools. 

Froehlich [9g] emphasizes the need for 
evaluative studies of guidance practices 
and techniques. First, guidance programs 
must represent the cooperative effort of 
everyone concerned; second, the local 
situation must be studied in order to be- 
gin where pupils, teachers, and parents 
are; third, qualified leadership must be 
provided; fourth, teachers need informa- 
tion demonstrated and concrete aid in 
their work with individuals and groups. 

Bentley [2] and Seipp [23] describe 
and evaluate respectively a successful 
pioneer experiment in a Community Ad- 
justment Service in New York City dur- 
ing the depression, from February 1, 
1933 to May 31, 1934. This service aided 
16,000 adults needing personal readjust- 
ment during this period. The American 
Association for Adult Education, the 
New York State Department of Educa- 
tion, federal agencies, and business were 
involved in the sponsoring, operation, 
and_ financing. 

Coe and Hobbe | 5] describe and eval- 
uate the work of the Adult Guidance 
Service, New Haven, Connecticut. The 
work of the Connecticut adult guidance 
services (like that of the Adjustment 
Service in New York) has won national 
attention as one of the relatively early 
most effective attempts to provide needed 
guidance under educational auspices for 
out-of-school youth and adults. The New 
Haven service was established in the fall 
of 1937 as the third of a state-wide system 
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for out-of-school youth and adults which 
had been begun in 1934 and was operating 
on a similar pattern in four cities of the 
state under joint sponsorship and super- 
vision of the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education and local boards of 
education. It was financed by federal 
funds through the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. The work of the service 
was functionally related to the Con- 
necticut State Employment Service. 
The National Conference on Aging 
[21], Section on Education, points out: 
that the paramount goal of education in 
altering attitudes must be that of bring- 
ing the individual to adopt an intelligent 
viewpoint toward growing old and to 
interpret the process of aging at each of 
life’s stages as a part of a purposeful pat- 
tern of living; that the problem of in- 
tegrating the aging into the social frame- 
work is fundamentally educational but 
requires a multidimensional approach, 
that public schools, governmental agen- 
cies, and so forth should develop their 
own programs for the aging; that several 
forms of educational community pro- 
grams are being offered by public schools 
and social agencies (institutes on aging 
in Columbus, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
and Ann Arbor, clubs in local city high 
schools, discussion groups, and counseling 
services are available to older people in 
a few cities like Philadelphia and Cleve- 
land, but much remains to be done on a 
nationwide scale); that local planning is 
the key to guidance of the aging; and 
that research for good educational prac- 
tices is needed in guidance and counseling 
of the aging in public school programs. 
The study Employment and Economic 
Status of Older Men and Women |6| 
reports data which have implications for 
occupational counseling of the aging in 
public schooi guidance programs. It is 
pointed out: that population growth dur- 
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ing the next generation is expected to 
continue to be accompanied by sub- 
stantial increases in the number and pro- 
portion of older persons, that the num- 
ber of persons forty-five years of age 
and over is expected to increase to about 
63 million by 1975, when they may con- 
stitute nearly half of all persons over 
twenty years of age, that major needed 
additions to manpower supply could be 
achieved by bringing back into the labor 
force qualified older men and women 
with previous work experience in the 
skilled crafts; that employers tend to re- 
tain older workers already on their pay- 
rolls, but may apply strict age limits in 
hiring new workers, that the odds against 
the older worker in his search for new 
employment cause him to undergo much 
longer periods of unemployment than 
the younger worker and, generally, the 
odds are greater against women than 
against men. The study indicates that 
counseling and placement services are of 
significant assistance to older workers in 
their job-seeking and adjustment. 


ROLE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


The public school system, of all public 


agencies, is in the most advantageous 
position to provide full-time free adult 
counseling and guidance services as an 
integral part of its regular school guid- 
ance program and/or adult education 
activities. Public schools belong to the 
people and public school buildings nor- 
mally have convenient neighborhood lo- 
cations. Schools have available (or can 
train) qualified professional personnel to 
operate counseling and guidance services 
for the aging. Many school systems have 
facilities and materials (child guidance 
centers, testing services, test materials, 
libraries of occupational and educational 
information, and so forth), which can be 
used in guiding adults. Schools normally 


have well-established channels of com- 
munication and cooperative action with 
other community health and welfare 
agencies, governmental agencies, P” TA’s, 
and similar groups. Adjustment in the 
adult is basically a learning process. As 
such, it is the domain of public education. 
By offering general counseling to so- 
called “normal” adults in educational, vo- 
cational, marriage and family, avoca- 
tional, and personal areas, a large part of 
this public responsibility to the aging 
population could be met and many seri- 
ous maladjustments of later life pre- 
vented. 

Such counseling and guidance services 
of public school systems should be 
offered vo the individual adult on a full- 
time five-days-a-week basis at definite lo- 
cations, and should be staffed by trained 
specialists—the counseling psychologist 
or guidance counselor—who devote full 
time to these services. Furthermore, guid- 
ance specialists should be assigned 
throughout the school year to the staffs 
of the adult evening schools to offer 
counseling to the evening school popula- 
tion as well as the general adult popula- 
tion who are unable to use the daytime 
guidance services. 

From research studies and from ex- 
perience, certain suggestions can be made 
for planning and carrying out adult edu- 
cation programs to effect maximum guid- 
ance of the aging and aged members of 
the community. Some of the most im- 
portant seem to be: 

1. Adult educators must “sell” them- 
selves, the city fathers, and the commu- 
nity at large the philosophy of adult 
guidance as a sound basis for child guid- 
ance, better community relations, im- 
proved citizenship, improved family re- 
lations, better vocational adjustment, bet- 
ter personal adjustment, and so on of its 
aging members. 
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2. Public school budgets must provide 
adequate funds for comprehensive, var- 
ied, and farsighted programs of adult 
education and guidance to meet the wide 
range of adult vocational, avocational, 
educational, informational, and personal 
needs and interests. 

3. Adequate professional, clerical, and 
building staffs of trained principals, adult 
counselors, teachers, supervisors, secre- 
taries, and maintenance personnel must 
be provided. This suggests both number 
and quality of personnel for the division 
of labor necessary for effective opera- 
tion and genuine service to adults. 

4. More vigorous, popular, and attrac- 
tive publicity and promotional activities 
must be conducted by adult educators to 
involve the maximum number of adults 
in the programs. Many adults who most 
need help do not seem to know of the 
free services of guidance and education 
open to them. Large numbers of adult 
participants would serve to counter the 
claim of some politicians that the per 
capita costs of some programs are too 
high, and at the same time more realisti- 
cally meet the community needs. 

5. Every school for adults should be 
served by an adult counselor on either a 
full-time or a part-time basis. This guid- 
ance specialist should be part of the adult 
education “team” and should have the 
full cooperation of teachers, principals, 
supervisors, top administrators, commu- 
nity agencies, day-school personnel, and 
so forth. Counseling must not be in a 
vacuum but must be an integral part of 
the adult program and community serv- 
ices. Such services should be offered free 
not only to members enrolled in other 
parts of the adult program but to the 
general public as well. 

6. Classroom instruction must have the 
guidance viewpoint and recognize the 
varied needs, aptitudes, interests, and 
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abilities of its aging members. Instruction 
should be vitalized and enriched by a 
community-centered approach. Visits to 
industry, museums, libraries, welfare and 
social service agencies, government agen- 
cies, public utilities, and so forth should 
be arranged and representatives of these 
agencies should be invited into the 
schools. Forums, short-term courses and 
clinics, film showings, special-interest 
group activities, can be worked out co- 
operatively to include planning and par- 
ticipation by counselor, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and community people. The 
rich experiences and abilities of adult 
students should be exploited in the class- 
room instruction. 

Representative salary schedules and 
personnel policies should prevail to get 
and keep adult education leaders of high 
caliber and excellent preparation. 

8. Superintendents of instruction and 
adult education directors in the public 
schools should see to it that adult educa- 
tion has equal status with primary and 
secondary public education to the extent 
that there is full cooperation by the day- 
school principal and staff in making fa- 
cilities in their school buildings available 
to the adult education programs. The 
interdependence and mutual enhance- 
ment of all educational programs should 
be recognized system-wide and commu- 

9. A. specific adult education center 
should gear its program of education and 
guidance to the specific needs of its com- 
munity, and community leaders should 
be involved in the planning of the pro- 
grams. 

In-service training for staff mem- 
bers and constant evaluation of the adult 
education and guidance offered should be 
in effect. Herein lies the key to improve- 
ment of adult education activities in the 
public schools. 
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HE historic decade of the 1g40’s saw 
social and_ political 
events which had a profound influence 
on education nationally and in the several 
states. War interrupted the education of 
millions of our youth, but in the years 
that followed the conclusion of World 
War II hundreds of thousands were en- 
abled to carry their education further 
than many of them perhaps had planned. 

The average American changed his 
residence twice during the decade. Over 
half of the population moved across 
county lines, a considerable group of 
these across state lines. Proportionately 
the total rural movement, especially 
among the rural nonfarm, was larger than 
the urban, This is a new phenomenon. 

In forty-five eastern and western cities 
of over 50,000 inhabitants the Negro 
population was more than doubled in 
the 1940's. In ten of these cities the gain 
was over 200 per cent. In twenty eastern 
and western states with a nonwhite popu- 
lation of over 6 million, almost half, 46 
per cent, had been born in thirteen south- 
ern states. Were these migrants better 
educated or did they come from among 
the educationally disadvantaged and 
lower the educational status of the states 
to which they went? This is an especially 
important question for the Pacific Coast, 
which gained in population at well over 
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three times the rate of the nation as a 
whole. 


We read that 60 per cent of the more 
than half a million young men rejected 
for military service during the first year 
of the Korean war were rejected because 
of educational deficiencies and that lack 
of education was a secondary cause in 
the rejection of many of the others. Does 
this mean that we made no progress in 
combating illiteracy in the 1940's? 

Answers to these and similar questions 
are beginning to emerge from the edu- 
cational data of the 1950 census of popu- 
lation.' This article will discuss a few of 
the early findings of the recent Census. 

Functional illiter racy is still present in 
the United States in discouragingly high 
proportions. Almost 10 million adults 
twenty-five years of age and over had 
in 1950 completed less than five years of 
schooling, a decline of only 4.7 per cent 
from 1940. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that in this same period the number 
of adults increased 17.1 per cent. 

The decline in the number of func- 
tional illiterates is largely due to the 
progress of the Negro. Among this group 

1 Professor Sloan Wayland, assisted by Pro- 
fessor W. C. Hallenbeck and the author, is 
engaged in a thorough analysis of these data 
for a cooperative project of the Social Science 


Research Council and the Bureau of the Census, 
scheduled for publication early in 1955. 
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4! per cent were functionally illiterate in 
1940; 29.3 per cent in 1950. In 1940 the 
median number of years of schooling 
completed by Negroes over twenty-five 
was only 5.8. By 1950 this had risen to 
6.9. Among the white population the 
change was from 8.7 to 9.7 years. About 
three of every aoe white functional 
illiterates were foreign-born. Put another 
way, the percentage of functional illiter- 
ates among Americans over twenty-five 
declined from 13.5 to 11.0 per cent in 
the 1940's. This is still discouragingly 
high. 

The problem in terms of percentages 
of illiterates in the population is still 
highly concentrated. Except for New 
Mexico and Arizona, all states which ex- 
ceed the national average of 11 per cent 
are in the South. In five of these the per- 
centage is more than double the national 
average, ranging from 28.7 per cent in 
Louisiana and 27.4 per cent in South 


Carolina, to 22.6 per cent in Alabama, 
with Mississippi and Georgia in between. 
At the other extreme the percentages in 
eight states are half or less of the national 


average. The range here is from Iowa 
with 3.9 per cent to Vermont with 5.5 
per cent. Utah, Oregon, Idaho, Nebraska, 
and Kansas, in that order, fall between 
However, some of the largest and 
richest states are a long way from having 
conquered illiteracy. The percentages in 
all the Middle Atlantic and two of the 
New England states range from 8.9 to 
9.7 per cent. New York has goo,000 func- 
tional illiterates, Pennsylvania, well over 
California and Illinois, well over 
400,000 each, In these states, moreover, 
the problem is an urban one, which 
should make it easier to solve if energeti- 
cally attacked. Both in numbers and in 
proportions in these states, the rural non- 
farm and in most cases the rural farm 
population make a better record than 
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the city. The reverse is true in the South. 

It should be added that these figures 
include the institutional population of 
the United States. It is well known that 
illiteracy is higher among this group than 
among the general population. The num- 
ber of absolute illiterates declined from 
4-2 to 3.6 million between 1940 and 1950 
and the percentages from 4.2 to 3.2 per 
cent of the population fourteen years of 
age and over. More than half of these 
were fifty-five years of age or older. 
Interestingly enough, exactly two in five 
of the absolute illiterates had had from 
one to five years of schooling. 

While it is evident from these figures 
that the United States is a long way from 
having conquered functional illiteracy, 
there is much of encouragement in the 
1950 data. Every state in the Union shows 
a higher average of educational attain- 
ment in 1950 than in 1940, measured by 
the number of years of schooling com- 
pleted by adults twenty-five years of 
age and over. The amount of schooling 
varies. It was highest in the three census 
divisions which led the nation in 1940. 
In thirteen states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, the median for 1950 ranged from 
ten to twelve years. In 1940 only one 
state and the District of Columbia ex- 
ceeded ten years, both by a narrow 
margin. In 1950 the median fell below 
eight years in only five states. In 1940, 
twelve states were in this group, two of 
which had a median of under seven 
years. However, the spread between the 
high and low states has increased from 
3.6 to 4.4 years. 

The total situation is summarized in 
Table 1, which shows that in two-thirds 
of the nine census divisions, the spread 
between the highest and lowest states 
widened in the last decade; in three it 
narrowed, though in one by only one- 
tenth of a year. The other two were in 
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TABLE 1: VARIATION IN MEDIAN NUMBER OF SCHOOL YEARS COMPLETED BY ADULTS 


TWENTY-FIve YEARS OF AGE AND OVER BY CENSUS Divisions, 1950 AND 1940 


Division No. 

States 
New England 6 
Middle Atlantic 3 
East North Central 5 
West North Central 7 
South Atlantic 8 
East South Central 4 
West South Central : 4 
Mountain 8 
Pacific 3 


the Southern region. The explanation is 
probably twofold. The changes are 
clearly a measure of differential effort; 
they are also a product of social factors. 
Thus the lowest state in New England, 
though its median gained a year in the 
decade, has had a considerable influx of 
population of Southern European stock, 
much of it originating from New Eng- 
land counties where the educational 
status in 1940 was among the lowest in 
the region. The increased spread in the 
Mountain States is probably chargeable 
to the greater influx of Mexicans into 
New Mexico and Arizona. Even though 
these states gained 1.4 years, they slipped 
behind in relation to their neighbors. 
Louisiana and South Carolina, the two 
states with the lowest median, 7.6 
years, gained a year each. No other state 
in the Southern region except Mississippi 
did as well. Ten states, the three on the 
Pacific Coast, six in the Mountain di- 
vision, and Massachusetts pushed their 
median educational status up at better 
than twice the national ratio of gain. 

It appears, therefore, that while immi- 
gration had some influence in specific 


Median No. Years Completed 


1950 1940 
Highest Lowest Highest Lowest 
State State State State 
10.9 9 3 9 0 8 3 
9 6 9 3 8 4 8.2 
99 8.9 8.6 8.3 
10.2 8 7 8.8 8.3 
9 8 7.6 8.5 6.7 
8.4 7.9 7:7 7.1 
9.3 7.6 85 6.6 
12.0 9.3 10.2 79 
11 6 10.9 9.9 9 1 


situations, so far as state totals show, it 
did not affect the situation adversely. 
This raises the question whether par- 
ticular cities were affected or whether, 
if only persons of superior educational 
attainment migrated, the educational sta- 
tus in rural areas failed to gain. The cen- 
sus tabulations on the education of mi- 
grants are not yet available but some data 
which bear on this point inferentially can 
be presented. 

Migration of persons of lower educa- 
tional attainment into cities and those of 
higher attainment from the cities into 
the suburbs or rural areas would tend 
to lower the median number of years of 
schooling completed by the population 
within the city below the average for the 
state. This seems to have happened 
the New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
East North Central census divisions and 
in the northern part of the Southern At- 
lantic division. Excluding Washington, 
D. C., twenty-seven of the one hundred 
and five cities of 100,000 population or 
more have a lower record of educational 
attainment than the states in which they 
are located. The breakdown of this situa- 
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tion by census regions is shown in 
Table 2. 


TABLE 2: Number or Ciries OF 100,000 OR 
More with MepiAN NUMBER OF YEARS OF 
SCHOOLING OF ADULTS ABOVE OR BELOW 
MEDIAN 


Region No. Cittes No. Cittes 
Exceeding at or Below 
State Median State Median 


Northeast ; 15 15 
North Central 19 9 
South 28 4 
West 14 I 


It should be emphasized that the subur- 
ban movement is clearly one explanation 
for this situation even though immigra- 
tion from rural areas may have been an 
influence. This is shown by the fact that 
the median number of years of schooling 
completed in the so- called standard met- 
ropolit: in areas, which include the central 
city and its environs, is higher than the 
median for the city itself in almost every 

case where the city median is below the 
average for the state. 

An over-all comparison of urban and 
rural population shows that all groups 
progressed in the 1940's. This is clear 
from Table 3 


TABLE 3: Meptan Years or Com- 
PLETED FOR URBAN, RURAL, NONFARM, AND 
FARM PopUuLATION TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 

AGE AND OVER, 1950 AND 1940. 


Classification 1950 1940 
Urban 10.2 8.7 
Rural Nonfarm 8.8 8.4 


Rural Farm 8.4 7.7 
This comparison shows that relative to 
the city, the rural population has made a 
smaller advance in the decade under dis- 
cussion, The comparison, however, is 
not wholly accurate. The Census Bureau 
adopted a new definition of urban for 


the 1950 enumeration which had the 
effect of transferring into the urban cate- 
gory 8 million persons who would have 
been classified as rural in 1940. Since 
these persons were living entirely in 
suburbs and semi-suburbs or in farming 
regions adjacent to them, and since the 
educational status of the people in subur- 
ban counties was usually relatively very 
high, the effect was to lower the rural 
figures. In addition, the rural records re- 
flect both the migration of persons of 
superior education to the cities and the 
fact that college students were enumer- 
ated as residents of the community where 
they were attending college and not as 
residents of their home community. 
However, the 1950 data are certainly 
closer to the actual situation than those 
for 1940. This simple table puts the prob- 
lem and challenge of rural education in 
a nutshell. 

To gatige improvement more accu- 
rately, therefore, another measure must 
be used. This can be obtained by com- 
paring the median number of years of 
schooling by significant age groups. This 
is attempted in Table 4, which extends 
the comparison to color and sex. 

Several important facts emerge from 
this table. In the first place, today’s young 
adults, regardless of color, sex, or place 
of residence, have received more school- 
ing than any other age group. In the next 
place, when those in their twenties are 
divided into two five-year periods, there 
was no improvement during the 1940's 
in the cities or among the rural non- 
farm population. This was the first dec- 
ade for about a generation in which this 
had happened. Is high school graduation 
to be the plateau on which the education 
of the median American will rest? On 
the other hand, increase in amount of 
schooling continued during the 1940's 
among the farm population despite 
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TABLE 4: 


W. 

Age Group Males 
20-24 12.3 
25-29 12.3 
35-39 11.7 
75-over 8.2 
20-24 11.0 
25-29 
35-39 9.8 
75-over 7.8 
20-24 10.0 
25-29 9.5 
35-39 8.7 
75-over 7.2 


World War II, the farm labor shortage, 
and immigration. 

This fact is worth stressing. The 1940 
census disclosed that while there had 
been some improvement in the educa- 
tional attainment of rural adults, the gain 
had been so much greater in the cities 
that the spread between urban and rural 
had widened. For all age groups between 
35 and 39 and 60 and 64 the difference 
between city and farm was seven-tenths 
of a year or less and between city and 
rural nonfarm in no case more than three- 
tenths of a year. But for the 20 to 24- 
year-olds the urban advantage was 3.2 
years over the farm population and 1.3 
over the rural nonfarm and in the 25 to 
29-year-old group, 3.4 and 1.0 years re- 
spectively. This spread has now been re- 
duced except for rural nonfarm white 
males, where there is no change. This 
encouraging improvement can probably 
be credited to the greater av ailability of 
secondary education in rural areas, con- 
solidated schools, and bus transportation. 
It is, of course, also an evidence of an 
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MEDIAN YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED FOR URBAN, RURAL NONFARM, AND 
FARM POPULATION BY SELECTED AGE Groups, SEX, AND COLOR, 1950 


HITE NONWHITE 
Females Males Females 
Urban 

12.3 9 6 10.6 
12.3 9.2 9.9 
11.8 8.0 8.4 
8.4 3.9 41 

Rural Nonfarm 

12.0 8.0 8.5 
12.0 7.6 
10.6 5.7 6.7 
8.2 2.4 2.3 

Rural Farm 

11.5 63 7.6 
10.8 5.6 6.7 
9.3 7 6.0 
7.8 2.4 2.5 


increased value which farm people place 
upon education. 

Another fact of interest is that until 
recently in cities and for white popula- 
tion, girls in all groups went further in 
school than boys. It is easy for boys to 
begin earning younger than girls, es- 
pecially since many jobs open to young 
women, such as teaching, nursing and 
secretarial work, require more formal 
training than many jobs open to boys. 
For the young urban white people, how- 
ever, the two sexes are now equal and on 
an average have gone a bit beyond high- 
school graduation. Finally, it is quite 
clear that nonwhites, who are over gs 
per cent Negro, are making progress. De- 
spite all handicaps of the Negro, the 
spread between white and nonwhite, 
measured by differences between age 
groups, is slowly narrowing in city and 
country alike. 

One measure of this and of progress 
for both white and nonwhite is the per- 
centage of all living adults who have 
completed high school or more. In 1950 
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for the 35- to 39-year-olds, this was 42.5 
per cent for white and 14.5 per cent for 
nonwhite. For the 25- to 29-year-olds the 
percentages were 55.2 and 22.8 respec- 
tively. The nonwhite rate of increase was 
almost twice as rapid as the white. 

The over-all probabilities are for a 
slowly advancing educational status 
among American citizens. A sampling 
survey by the Bureau of the Census just 
released * indicates that the percentage of 
16- and 17-year-olds in school has gained 
12 per cent since the end of World War 
Ii and of 18- and 1g-year-olds about 4o 
per cent. While the percentage of 20- to 
24-year-olds dropped from the G.I. 
stimulated high of 10.2 in 1947 to 9.7 per 
cent in 1952, it is almost half again as 


2 School Enrollment, Educational Status and 
Illiteracy—October, 1952 (Washington, D.C., 
October 23, 1953, Series P-20 No. 45). 


high as in 1940, 6.6 per cent. Moreover, 
counting all those five to thirty-four 
years of age in school at the time ‘of the 
October, 1952 survey, the nonwhites ex- 
ceed the whites by 1 per cent and both 
rural farm and nonfarm groups make 
better records than the urban group. This 
is also reflected in the 1952 data on me- 
dian years of schooling completed by 
adults. The rural nonfarm population has 
gained almost a year since 1950, bringing 
the median to 9.7 years. The farm popu- 
lation has gained up to 8.5 years. The 
urban population has dropped slightly, 
to 10.1 years. Comparably, the nonwhite 
median gained from the 6.9 years re- 
ported in 1950 to 7.7 in 1952. 

There is no warrant for complacency 
in the educational situation of the 1950 
census, but there is ground for encour- 
agement and renewed effort. 
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Television—A Must? 


DOROTHY KLOCK 


INSTRUCTOR IN CURRICULUM AND TEACHING, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


l’ you had never spent a single hour in 
a classroom in your life, the chances 
are that you would still be very much 
alive at this moment. If you had never 
learned to read, you'd still be eating these 
days—not well perhaps, but eating. The 
body would be going on and you might 
be doing a magnificent job of just vege- 
tating. 

Now that classrooms and books have 
been with us for a long, long time it is 
pretty hard to get away with just vege- 
tating. Influences have moved in upon us 
to remind us at every turn of our re- 
sponsibilities: “Improve yourself! You've 
got to move forward, Brother! It’s the 
stuffing in the upper story that counts!” 
And so, we have passed long since from 
the stage of the merely-stay-alive man to 
the stage of be-alive, look-alive, let’s-get- 
going n.an who finds that the struggle 
for existence depends more and more on 
the way he uses his head rather than the 
way he forages for his food. 

Inherent in the progress of the media 
of communication is the mounting pace 
of the demands on men’s minds through 
the development of the senses. Printing 
was invented—so man must learn to read. 
The telephone, the phonograph, and ra- 
dio were invented—so man must learn 
to hear, ever more keenly, ever more 
sharply, in order that the mind can take 
in more and more. Moving pictures were 
invented, and sound was added, and now 
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action drama is packaged for ready con- 
sumption by rich and poor alike. Finally, 
television has marched straight into the 
home, and man’s mind once again must 
make room for a new medium which 
would gorge it if allowed to do so. 

But this philosphizing is intended only 
as motivation for some of the remarks 
that will follow about this new day of 
television and the role it will play in our 
lives when we have learned how to har- 
ness its power. 

Television, like all the other media 
of instruction and entertainment—books, 
newspapers, magazines, the theatre, mo- 
tion pictures, and radio—is here to stay. 
No amount of hiding in a dark corner is 
going to make it pass out of our lives. 
You don’t have to like it if you don’t 
want to, but one thing’s sure: it is going 
to be around. 

Whether it is going to move men’s 
minds forward or whether the passivity 
of the average viewer will force him 
back closer to the vegetable state in 
which he began is not the basis of this 
discussion. Rather, let us banish the dim 
view for the time being—or at least put 
it high on an upper shelf—and see how 
television can serve our common pur- 
poses. 

TELEVISION IN THE HOME 

This medium far exceeds the foot-in- 
the-door efforts of the encyclopedia 
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salesman. The door is opened wide for 
TV. In spite of the fact that it has to be 
bought and paid for, it is ten thousand 
times welcome. That is something the 
teacher (another medium of entertain- 
ment and education, with infinitely vari- 
able programs) has striven for in vain 
in the many centuries he has been 
around. So don’t decry this thing in 
I.veryman’s livingroom. It’s there, and he 
wanted it to come in and to stay. That's 
a big step in the right direction. Your 
job now is to get to the man who paid 
out his hard-earned money to put this 
thing, this medium, this tool, right where 
you want most to have it—in his home. 


TV's INTIMATE, PERSONAL 


APPEAL 
Textbooks may be packed with infor- 
mation but only a very, very few have 
what it takes to draw the reader close to 
them. But television has a way of being 
for you—you the individual, you the 


solo viewer in your living room, not the 
you who is in reality one among thou- 
sands or millions in an audience. By sight 


and sound, a story or a conversation 
comes just to you. It is a jolt to discover 
the next day that a dozen of your friends 
and neighbors eavesdropped” on the 
same story, the same conversation. At 
the moment when you were looking and 
listening there were no others. This was 
just for you. That’s an effect that every 
good teacher tries to achieve in the class- 
room or lecture hall. How many do? 
Television does, in a way that is unique. 


TELEVISION'S RESOURCES 
Because its appeal is through the two 
senses which provide us with almost all 
of our learning, it can turn for material 
to anything we can hear or see. What 
cannot be captured in fact can be shown 
in a picture, still or moving. Add to that 


the sound of the place or the thing and, 
to a very great extent, the creation or 
re-creation of experience becomes a re- 
ality. And when color is added to the 
picture, the impression on the mind will 
be all the greater. 

No educator can afford to ignore these 
assets of television in reading the minds 
of people: its ability to pierce the walls 
of the classroom and go directly into the 
home, its intimacy in reaching the viewer, 
and the vast resources of material on 
which it may draw. In April, 1952, 
the Federal Communications Commission 
made clear its recognition of these assets 
by earmarking 242 television channels in 
the United States for the exclusive use 
of educational agencies. The setting aside 
of these channels had a dual purpose—to 
awaken in the educators themselves an 
awareness of the potentialities of this 
new medium, and to arouse in the gen- 
eral public a similar awareness which 
would be crystallized in verbal endorse- 
ment and financial support. 

What has happened since April, 1952? 
The question has not one answer but 
many. 

It is the tradition in educational circles 
to move with caution. In this case, where 
considerable sums of money are involved 
if a television station is to become a go- 
ing concern, the traditional caution has 
become super-caution. Hence, the prog- 
ress is heartening but not overwhelming. 
After eighteen months, far less than half 
of the frequencies have been applied for 
and only three frequencies are being used 
in active educational telecasting. But 
there are many hopeful signs. Local and 
national citizens’ committees are doing a 
great deal to stimulate interest and sup- 
port. In fact, in several areas it appears 
that the laymen are in the forefront and 
the educators are finding it difficult to 
keep up with the thinking. 
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There we come to the heart of the mat- 
ter. Television is a bright new medium of 
communication with endlessly exciting 
possibilities for educators. But it requires 
a boldness of approach that is not charac- 
teristic of scholarly ways of thought and 
action. The spirit of let’s-get-going, let’s- 
get-on-the-air, which motivates commer- 
cial television enterprises large and small, 
is a spirit that frightens the cautious edu- 
cational administrator. He has had long 
years of having to learn to live on a 
shoestring, baked, boiled or fried. Along 
comes television, a voracious money-eater 
in the most careful hands, and the average 
administrator runs for cover. It should 
not be thus. We have spent many dec- 
ades in our country building a healthy 
public respect for the rewards that come 
out of the cost of education, both public 
and private. We should have more faith 
in the public in which we have built this 
respect. We should be able to go to them 
squarely and say, “Look! We are all 
privileged to live in an age in which such 
wonders have come to pass. This will be 
expensive. It will add to the costs of edu- 
cation in this community. But the returns 
will be well worth the investment be- 
cause everyone will benefit from them— 
those in school and their elders at home. 
This has something for everybody! It 
has something most especially for you!” 

The cost of things no longer frightens 
Americans. Cars cost money, but look at 
the jammed roads. Refrigerators and 
oil-burners and washing machines cost 
money, yet no matter what your job, in 
an industry or in a profession, you now 
expect to have these conveniences at 
hand because they have become standard 
in our pattern of living. 

Schools cost money, 
and_ books. 


y, and so do desks 
Boys and girls cost money 


yet our birth rate is growing constantly. 
We want the best there is and we're will- 
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ing to pay for it. If educational adminis- 
trators would remember that, perhaps 
they would find more courage with 
which to take up the challenge of edu- 
cational television. 

What about programs? What about 
the cry that educators have no show-wise 
know-how? That is the poorest argument 
of all. Every experienced teacher puts on 
something of a show each time he or 
she teaches. The best kind of educational 
experience is that which attracts atten- 
tion and holds it. What better descrip- 
tion of entertainment? It is this attention 
factor which makes an experience mem- 
orable—at the theatre, at a dinner party, 
in the classroom. It takes real skill to de- 
velop real attention through real teach- 
ing. The techniques of attracting such 
attention, of utilizing it for maximum 
effect, of “cashing in on it’—these are 
techniques highly developed in commer- 
cial circles. The same yardstick can well 
be applied here, but to material which is 
stronger, more substantial, more durable, 
of true intrinsic value. 

There is one aspect of the development 
of educational television in which the 
educators have not been slow and that 
is in the utilization of public service time 
offered by commercial stations. A survey 
conducted by the American Council on 
Education in the spring of 1953 revealed 
the extent to which educational agencies 
have been producing television programs. 
Within one scholastic year (1952-53), 67 
institutions produced 116 series totaling 
4614 programs. These covered many sub- 
ject areas—agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, science, the arts, economics and 
government, language and literature, psy- 
chology, and world affairs. Some of the 
series were intended for adult audiences, 
for the general public rather than for 
students at a specific level. These dealt 
with the problems of rearing children, 
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with human relations, with health. It is 
not surprising that the type of series 
most frequently reported was one which 
promoted better public relations between 
the citizens and a school system, a col- 
lege, or a university. Of the total of 116 
series, 27 were of this type. It is a good 
sign, this one of using a new medium 
which has captured the popular fancy as 
a means of explaining an institution which 
has probably been around for a long time 
but which always needs to be better 
known and better understood. 

The ultimate answer for educators, 
however, does not lie in maximum use 
of commercial facilities. There, in spite 
of the best of intentions, the educational 
program producer will always have to 
contend with fitting into a scheme of 
things planned for a purpose completely 
different from his. The only adequate 
and effective answer is as true in tele- 
vision as it is in radio—the construction 
of stations owned and operated by edu- 
cational agencies. 

That is a step which calls for vision, 
courage, faith. This is far from being the 
first situation in which educators have 
been called upon to give evidence of 
those virtues of mind and heart. They do 
not hesitate to look to the public for 
support for a new stadium or a new 
school building. In this situation they 
have every right to look to the same pub- 
lic for even greater support. Television 
is not just for the devotees of a particular 
sport or the children of parents in one 
neighborhood. It is for everyone. How 


many educational projects are for every- 
one? 

There is something else that educators 
must remember. Most of the jobs that 
face them are theirs to do. They cannot 
be shunted off to other people—to par- 
ents, to ministers or priests, to doctors. 
There are responsibilities which are pe- 
culiarly the educator’s own. The presen- 
tation of effective television programs 
which advance the purposes of educa- 
tion on the widest possible scale has now 
become one of those responsibilities. 
Commercial broadcasters cannot be ex- 
pected to do this job for the educators. 
They are not in the same business. In all 
honesty, let us face squarely the fact that 
commercial broadcasters are in business 
to entertain, to sell through entertain- 
ment. That is a good sound purpose in 
the kind of economy we have. It is a 
purpose which must be respected in a 
country in which business enterprises are 
expected always to make more and more 
money. It is far from the purpose for 
which education was established. Hence, 
the need for television stations of two 
types—one to serve commercial interests 
and one to serve the interests of the true 
teacher, who travels along with his stu- 
dents toward the goal they share. 

There is no intent in the foregoing 
discussion to minimize the problems in- 
volved. Television is not merely costly, 
it is very costly. Food and clothing and 
shelter for the body are costly, but well 
worth the price. Shall we begrudge the 
cost of food for the mind? 


amount of information has been 
assembled on the relationships of scores 
of that legion of facets of the educational 
and community environment that affect 
school quality. 

Early in the studies of adaptability it 
became apparent that the school cannot 
be considered as a complete organism. It 
must be considered as a part of a larger 
organism, the community. Furthermore, 
a community (including the school) 
thought of as an organism has character- 
istics which strongly predispose it to be 
a slow, average, or rapid adaptor. A very 
considerable amount of study since 1938 
has been centered on seeking an explana- 
tion of these phenomena and searching 
for effective means of action (changes in 
legal structure, administrative patterns of 
work, administrative provisions) that 
might be useful in any community in 
speeding a process which is woefully 
slow even in the most adaptable com- 
munity. 


D' RING the past fifteen years a vast 


* For assistance in various aspects of the de- 
velopment of the theory reported here the 
writer is indebted to his colleagues in the In- 
stitute of Administrative Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia, particularly Professors Nor- 
ton L. Beach, John W. Polley, Donald Ross 
and Lorne Woollatt and Dr. Henry M. 
Brickell, and to Professors Herbert Solomon 
and William S. Vincent of Teachers College, 
and Professor Francis G. Cornell of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


School and Community Relationships 


to School Quality’ 


PAUL R. MORT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


PREACHERS COLLEGI 


The first search for insights into the 
phenomena were historical studies of the 
development of individual changes in 
school practice. The most far-reaching 
of these early studies was the one by 
Farnsworth. Others were made by Bate- 
man and Cornell. (Cornell's studies were 
reported in Adaptability of Public School 
Systems by Mort and Cornell.) At-about 
the same time an extensive observational 
study was carried on in Pennsylvania 
during the years 1937-40 (reported 
American Schools in Transition, 1941). 
An important facet of these studies was 
a search for clues as to what it is about 
communities that makes a difference in 
their tempo.' 

Following up on the clues that came 
from these carly studies, an extensive 
study was carried on by the Metropolitan 
School Study Council in the middle 
1940's. The Pennsylvania study had 
shown that almost anywhere you scratch 
a community you find a relationship with 
the quality of the schools. Also it had 
shown relatively low relationships of 
quality with most of the measures of the 
teaching staff which had commonly been 
thought of as strong indicators of school 


1 See Donald H. Ross (Editor), Administra- 
tion for Adaptability, Metropolitan School 
Study Council, 1951-52, for = ema to and 
abstracts from all past studies referred to in 
this article. 
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quality. Accordingly, the Metropolitan 
School Study Council studies put the 
microscope on both community and 
staff. Out of the community inquiry 
came the significant studies of Pierce, 
Ayer, Britton, Flaharty, Gallagher, 
Beach, Campbell, Walling, and Mc- 
Cormick. Out of the inquiry into many 
scores of measures of the school staff 
came the Buley and Eastmond studies and 
the recent follow-up of these studies by 
Polley. 

The Pennsylvania study had given 
strong hints with respect to structure 
and administration also. Following up 
these clues, extensive studies were made 
with New York State data, a nationwide 
sampling, Metropolitan School Study 
Council data, New York State Central 
School data, and the Bronx Park Com- 
munity Project, by Vincent, Cocking, 
Woollatt, Polley, Westby, Skogsberg, 
McCleilan, Ross, Sampson Smith, Ander- 
son and Ovsiew. 


Certain of these studies have provided 
a rich supply of interrelationships of fac- 
tors of varying efficiency in predicting 
school quality as measured by the Mort- 


Cornell Guide for Self- Appraisal of 
School Systems and the Mort-Vincent- 
Newell Growing Edge. The Pierce and 
Ayer studies of community factors re- 
vealed approximately two hundred 

terrelationships of a score of measures of 
the community that have thus far seemed 
to be the most significant. An even larger 
number of interrelationships have been 
identified in Fastmond’s measures of 
school staff. The community interrela- 
tionships are now available for two 
groups of school systems quite a. 
in character. One of these groups i 

twenty-seven of the communities on 
senting a cross section of Pennsylvania 
and the other a like number of Council 
communities, which on the whole are 


unusually favored communities as wit- 
nessed by their relatively high expendi- 
ture status. These results provide a use- 
ful reservoir of experience that tran- 
scends the personal experience of even 
the wisest and most experienced. 

If we had nothing more than interrela- 
tionships, administrators who would take 
the trouble to look up the relationships 
found in these studies would have a basis 
for evaluating the situation at home with 
a greater degree of security than from 
personal observation. In due course it is 
expected that these relationships will be 
made available in a sort of engineers’ 
handbook for administrators.t 


A SEQUENTIAL SIMPLEX 
OF FACTORS 

Whatever other use they may have, 
the central concern of these studies has 
been to achieve more control of the 
great complex of factors that are related 
to school quality. During the past two 
years the utilization of the scores of meas- 
ures to get at more definitive answers to 
questions about administrative policies, 
legal structure, and organizational pro- 
visions has been greatly simplified. The 
simplified method is to treat as one family 
of factors those that are found in the 
same step in a series of sequential steps by 
which community and administration are 
translated into school quality. 

In the pursuit of this central objective 
it is essential to get the fundamental in- 
terrelationships of such large constella- 
tions of factors as we have representing 
the staff and the community. During the 
past two years we have been exploring 
the usefulness of the fact that forces 
acting on the school do not always act 
directly on the children. It is obvious, 


+ Many of the relationships for the gent 
politan School Study Council appear on 
359-61 of the Supplement to Volume III 
Administration for Adaptability. 
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for example, that the high relationship 
between wealth and the quality of 
schools is to a very considerable degree 
due to things that are done in the wealthy 
community that cannot be done in the 
poorer community simply for lack of 
means. People operating with their 
wealth set up a sequence of provisions 
and acts which finally affect the activity 
of the individual schoolroom. For ex- 
ample, a community that, because of 
some force of circumstance, places a high 
value on education will want to do more 
things that require money. If there is 
wealth in the community and the com- 
munity has legal machinery, the wealth 
may be tapped for its schools. 

The community at any given time will 
find itself inheriting from its practice of 
earlier years an expected expenditure 
level, school buildings of a given ade- 
quacy, and a tradition of staffing ade- 
quacy that gives it a low, high, or me- 
dium pupil-teacher ratio. Entering upon 
the problem of formulating the budget 
for a particular year, the community 
finds itself with these expectancies. The 
budget will provide salaries in keeping 
with these expectancies, a consistent 
number of teachers to meet the com- 
munity’s traditional expectations, and 
funds for purchasing supplies and supple- 
mentary services Consistent w ith the past 
or, usually, varying only slightly from 
it. 

Clearly, then, there is considerable 
reason for thinking of wealth as more 
remote from the day-to-day work of 
the school than expenditure level, of ex- 
penditure level as more remote than 
salary, and of salary as more remote than 
the kind of teachers employed and de- 
veloped. Presumably the kind of teachers 
who are employed and developed con- 
ditions directly what happens in the 
classroom. Of course, following the se- 
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quence in time, what happens to the chil- 
dren today very clearly will affect the 
wealth of tomorrow, and the sequence 
then goes from wealth to expenditure 
level, to salary, to quality of teachers, to 
character of the school operation, to the 
wealth of the community tomorrow, and 
so on again through the cycle. 

It is apparent that causation to some 
degree is associated in this sequence of 
events. This is not always so, but when 
we seek to get down to causation we at 
least have our problem simplified. For 
example, we will not try to read causa- 
tion into the relationship between wealth 
and quality. Rather, we will break 
down and seek causation of wealth on 
expenditure level, expenditure level on 
salary, salary on character of the staff, 
and character of the staff on quality. 
This is the direction of flow, not the re- 
verse. The problem will be simplified by 
the strong implication that causation 
flows from wealth to expenditure, and 
so on, rather than contrariwise. 

This line of thinking has made it possi- 
ble to group the factors identified as be- 
ing related to school quality according 
to the remoteness of their effect upon the 
school. Some of these factors, such as the 
character of the school staff, we would 
have every right to expect to affect the 
operation of the school directly. If we 
think of the whole mass of factors we 
have been studying as making up a sphere 
in which forces flow from the outside 
toward the center—that center being 
school quality—and the sphere being 
made up of the central core surrounded 
by four concentric spheres like the layers 
of an onion, the characteristics of the 
school staff would be found in the layer 
nearest the core. In the outer sphere, in- 
fluencing the schools through the spheres 
within, we would find the wealth of the 
community. 
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Following this line of thinking, we 
classified the fourteen simple and com- 
plex status measures that have evolved 
through our status research according 
to their logical remoteness in four con- 
centric spheres of influence. For con- 
venience these spheres are represented 
by the four panels which appear in Fig- 
ure 1. The sphere next to the core is rep- 
resented by Panel 3, the next sphere mov- 
ing outward is represented by Panel 5, 
the next by Panel 7, and the outermost 
by Panel 9. 

But we did not have to depend upon 
logic alone. We devised a statistical check 
which we believe tells us at what degree 
of remoteness a given factor begins to 
operate, regardless of what our logic 
told us. The test is a simple one. If the 
characteristic is an effective factor in the 
sphere next to the core (Panel 3), it will 
increase the predictive power of Panel 3 
when added to the other measures. But 
even if it adds to Panel 3, we are not con- 
tent to stop there though logic says it 
affects the day-to-day work in the school 
directly. We move over to Panel 5 and 
test to discover whether or not this meas- 
ure, if added to those already in Panel 5, 
will increase the panel’s power to predict 
quality. If it does, clearly this is a factor 
working not only in Panel 3 but also in 
the Panel 5 sphere. We continue this test 
through the various panels until we find 
that the new measure no longer adds to 
the predictive power. For example, if a 
measure adds to Panels 3, 5, and 7, but 
not to Panel 9, it is a factor that must 
be taken into consideration if we are 
looking at the status of the community at 
any one of these levels of remoteness. 
Fach panel in the figure describes in a 
way the measures that were located in it 
by this statistical process. 
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STATUS MEASURES IN 
SEQUENTIAL POSITION— 
GROUP B 


At present each of these panels repre- 
sents a family of measures established as 
belonging together, some of them helpful 
in rationalizing the process by which the 
quality of education is influenced, and 
some statistical measures found to be pre- 
dictive of school quality but as yet not 
identified in a rational sense. In addition, 
each panel contains hints of legal struc- 
ture and administrative action that may 
prove, on further study, to belong to its 
family of measures. ‘This breakdown of 
measures and hypotheses is shown in 
Figure 2, where each panel is broken into 
sections A, B, and X. 

The middle section (Group B) repre- 
sents the measures that have been identi- 
fied in a sequential relationship. Thirty- 
two of the large original group of meas- 
ures studied are to be found in this 
group. Actually, since some of the origi- 
nal measures are now grouped into com- 
posite measures, there are only ten as 
now defined. Three appear in Panel 9, 
one of these and two others in Panel 7, 
two in Panel 5s, and three in Panel 3. 

Two of the three Panel 9 measures in 
Group B—a, economic characteristics of 
the community as reflected in equalized 
value of taxable property per weighted 
elementary pupil, school tax rate and 
tax leeway, and b”, a composite of social 
and economic characteristics (per cent 
of college graduates, per cent of unskilled 
workers, per cent of home owners, and 
area of district)—have a close identity 
with two of the three Panel 7 measures— 
w, net current expenditure per weighted 
pupil and f, pupil-teacher ratio. The third 
has little agreement with w and f and 
hence appears again in Panel 7. 
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Legend for Figure 2 


GROUP A 


Items of legal structure and administra- 
tive action which, associated with the Group 
B measures of the same panel, condition the 
status of the community as measured by the 
Group B measures of the next panel to its 
right; or, in the case of Panel 3, associated 
with Groups B and X, measures to condi- 
tion the quality of the individual school. 
For these items in detail see text: Legal 
Structure and Administration. 


GROUP B 


a: A combination of three measures, each 
weighted according to its power to predict 
the elementary Growing Edge score when 
combined with the others. Wealth—the 
amount of taxable real estate, full value, in 
support of each elementary pupil in average 
daily attendance (as used, the measure is 
equivalent to ability per weighted elemen- 
tary pupil). School Tax Rate—the amount 
of money collected per thousand dollars 
assessed valuation for all school purposes. 
Tax Leeway—a tax rate of fifty mills is 
arbitrarily set as the highest possible rate 
which is not confiscatory in effect and the 
present tax rate on full value is subtracted 
from that figure. The resultant figure is the 
rate of tax leeway. This, multiplied by the 
taxable wealth, full value, and divided by 
elementary average daily attendance, gives 
the figure used in this article. 


b”: A combination of four measures, each 
weighted according to its power to predict 
the elementary Growing Edge score when 
combined with the others. Per Cent College 
Graduates—the per cent of the population 
twenty-five years old and over who have 
completed four or more years of college. 
Per Cent Unskilled Workers—the per cent 
of the population fourteen years old and 
over who are employed as farm laborers, 
farm foremen, laborers, or unpaid family 
workers. Per Cent Home Owners—the per 
cent of all dwelling units which are owner 
occupied. Area of School District—the area 
of the school district in square miles. 


, 


o’: Per Cent Local School Revenue for 
Debt Service—the per cent of money 
raised locally for all school purposes which 


/ 


is used for debt service by the school dis- 
trict. 

w: Net Current Expense per Weighted 
Elementary Pupil—total school expendi- 
tures (other than for debt service, capital 
outlay, tuition paid to other districts, and 
transportation) divided by the number of 
weighted elementary pupils in the schools 
of the district. The weighted + figure is 
derived from the average daily attendance, 
with a correction being made for sparsely 
populated districts and with high school 
pupils weighted 1.3. 

f: Pupil-Teacher Ratio—the number of 
pupils in average daily attendance per pro- 
fessional employee in the school system. 
m: Average Salary—the average salary of 
all professional employees in the school 
system. 


n: Non-Instructional Staff and Non-Main- 
tenance Current Expense per Weighted 
Elementary Pupil—current expense per 
weighted elementary pupil for 
other than “Staff Salaries” under the ac- 
counting classification “Instruction” and 
other than for maintenance. 


s: A combination of eight measures, each 
weighted according to its power to predict 
the commonly held characteristic of its own 
group. Per cent of Elementary Staff from 
Thirty-six to Sixty Years Old—the per cent 
of all professional employees in the ele- 
mentary schools who fall between the ages 
of thirty-six and sixty years, inclusive. Per 
Cent of Elementary Staff Having Five or 
More Years Professional Training—the per 
cent of all professional employees in the 
elementary schools who have had five or 
more years of college training. Per cent of 
Elementary Staff Buying from 7 to 12 Pro- 
fessional Books in Past Three Years. Per 
Cent of Elementary Staff Owning 150 or 
More Nonprofessional Books. Per Cent of 
Elementary Staff from Outside State—the 
per cent of all professional employees in 
the elementary schools whose homes were 
outside of the state before they were em- 
ployed in their present school system. Per 
Cent of Elementary Staff Traveling 500 
Miles on One Trip in Past Eight Years. Per 
Cent of Elementary Staff Traveling 1200 
Miles on One Trip at Any Time. Average 
Number of Trips to Foreign Countries— 
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the total number of foreign countries visited 
7 any elementary school professional em- 
ployees at any time divided by the total 
number of professional employees in the 
elementary schools. 


t: A combination of six measures, each 
weighted according to its power to pre- 
dict the commonly held characteristic of its 
own group. Per Cent of Elementary Staff 
Having More than Two Years Professional 
Training—the per cent of all professional 
employees in ie elementary schools who 
have had more than two years of college 
training. Per Cent of Elementary Staff Hav- 
ing Five or More Years Professional Train- 
ing. Per Cent of Elementary Staff with One 
or More Undergraduate Courses in Three 
or More Different Subject Areas. Per Cent 
of Elementary Staff Subscribing to One or 
More Professional Magazines in Past Year 
—the per cent of all a ape employees 
in the elementary schools subscribing, dur- 
ing the past year, to one or more profes- 
sional magazines (excluding those of the 
state education association and those of the 
local education association). Per Cent of 
Elementary Staff Living Outside School 
District Before Employment—the per cent 
of all professional employees in the ele- 
mentary schools whose homes were outside 
of the school district before they were em- 
ployed in their present school system. Per 
Cent of Elementary Staff Traveling S00 
Miles on One Trip in Past Eight Years. 


I: Average Age of Elementary Staff—the 
average age of all = employees 
in the elementary schools. 


GROUP X 


b”’: A combination of three measures, 
each weighted according to its power to 
predict the elementary Growing Edge score 
when combined with the others. Per Cent 
Eighth-Grade Graduates—the per cent of 
the population twenty-five years old and 
over who have completed eight or more 
years of schooling. Per Cent Business and 
Professional Workers—the per cent of the 
population fourteen years old and over who 
are employed as professional, technical, or 
kindred workers, as farmers or farm man- 
agers, or as managers, officials, and pro- 
prietors other than farm. Per Cent Foreign- 


Born—the per cent of the total population 
who were born outside the United States. 


b’”: Poll of Opinion--the per cent of 
parents and other laymen who gave seven 
or more correct answers to the nine-ques- 
tion “A Poll of Opinion” used by Flaharty 
to measure understanding of educational 
issues. 

/{R/: Pupil-Teacher Ratio Absolute Re- 
sidual—I wo measures (mm and 7) are com- 
bined into a single measure, each weighted 
according to its power to predict the ele- 
mentary Growing Edge score when com- 
bined with the other. This composite score 
is used to predict the pupil-teacher ratio in 
each community. The actual pupil-teacher 
ratio minus the predicted pupil-teacher 
ratio produces a set of numbers, some posi- 
tive and some negative. This set of numbers, 
taken without regard to sign, comprises the 
pupil-teacher ratio absolute residual. 


z: Symbiotic Groups—a combination of 
three measures, each weighted according 
to its power to predict the elementary 
Growing Edge score when combined with 
the others. Groups Interested in Schools— 
the total of the number of groups named 
by each building principal and the super- 
intendent as showing enough interest in 
their schools to have that interest classified 
as helpful or harmful. Groups with Mem- 
bers Mainly in District—the toral number 
of interested groups drawing their member- 
ship mainly from the school attendance 
area. Groups That Are Staff-Connected— 
the total number of interested groups who 
have school employees as members or have 
had them as speakers. 


The three measures in Panel 7 (2, f, 
and 0’) have a close identity with the two 
Panel 5 measures: m, average salary of 
professional staff and », expenditure per 
weighted pupil for current purposes 
other than instructional staff salaries and 
maintenance. 

The two Panel 5 measures, 77 and 7, 


are accounted for in Panel 3 by s, per 
cent mature, broadly trained, and ex- 
perienced professional staff members, ¢, 
per cent young, well-grounded, and 
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broadly interested professional staff 
members, and /, average age of profes- 
sional staff. 

Presumably what is measured by a and 
b” has much in common with what is 
measured by w and f; what is measured 
by w, f, and o’ has much in common with 
what is measured by m and n; and what 
is measured by m and n has much 
common with what is measured by 5, ft, 
and /. (Note arrows in Figure 2.) Theo- 
rizing from this, we may say that we have 
in these four sets of measures four differ- 
ent ways of viewing the same essential 
phenomena of a community. 

We now have a number of challenges 
for following out this theory: 

1. Since these measures are limiced to 
a few hundred that have been studied, 
there is every possibility that, with the 
direction the theory provides, this group 
of measures (Group B) can be built up 
for each panel so as to make each more 
broadly representative of the commu- 
nity. 

2. Since, according to this theory, each 
panel is a generation in a series of four 
generations, even as it stands the system 
of Group B measures provides a means 
of studying the unique contribution of 
any additional measure that belongs in a 
panel (such as w in Panel 7) and 
relationship to its antecedents in panels 
to the left and its progeny in panels to 
the right. For example, a and b” are 
parents to w and f, and m7 and 7 are the 
progeny of w, f and o’. This should help 
to clarify past studies of administrative 
matters which involve partial correla- 
tions. 

3. The weighting given to certain of 
the ten measures suggests hidden signifi- 
cance. For example: (1) Why is per 
cent of debt service an important measure 
and why does it fall in the same family 
with expenditure level and pupil-teac her 
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ratio? (2) Why does pupil-teacher ratio 
appear as a brother to expenditure level 
and why is it so remote from the school 
as this places it? Why, at the very least, 
does it not appear along with average 
salary in Panel 5? (3) Why should the 
hodgepodge of items in 7 be so signifi- 
cant? (4) What is measured by 5”? Is it 
level of public understanding of what 
can and cannot be done through educa- 
tion? Is it simply another 
wealth? 

Within the limitation of funds avail- 
able, studies are going forward in each 
of these areas. Charles Turner has dis- 
covered some challenging measures that 
may well sharpen and strengthen the B 
group of Panel g. At the moment, how- 
ever, the weight of attention is being put 
on the third challenge. With the aid of 
Brickell, a check is now being made of 
certain hypotheses that seek to explain 
item o’, the percentage of school money 
raised locally that is used for debt service. 
Last spring a study of Metropolitan 
School Study Council schools was initi- 
ated by a Council committee with the 
help of Polley, seeking new leads on 
the possible testing grounds for the effect 
of class size. Progress is also being made 
by Merrill Colton, seeking to discover 
whether the two public understanding 
polls developed by Walling measure any 
of the three groups of population char- 
acteristics, one of which, b”, is tested in 
the Group B measures, and the 
others, b”’ and b””, in the Group X 
measures. 
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analyzed are unrelated to the Group B 
factors in Panels 7, 5, and 3 but add to 
each panel’s ability to predict quality. 
They appear in Figure 2 as the bottom 
section of each panel, Group X. 

Two of these measures, b”’ and b””, 
were originally a part of a composite 
measure, b, which also included b” 
(Group B, Panel 9g). This original b item 
was one of three factors isolated by Ayer 
when he applied the factor analysis tech- 
nique to community measures. In build- 
ing up the Group B items it became ap- 
parent that part of this original b factor 
was exhausted in Panel 7, while the resid- 
ual moved undiminished through Panels 
7, §, and 3. By breaking down the com- 
posite measure, four of the eight items 
were identified as those whose influence 
was exhausted in Panel 7. These were 


separated out as the b” factor in Panel 9, 
Group B. 
Since we have long held the hypothesis 


that the original 6 factor was a condi- 
tioner of public expectancy, and since 
the emergence of the theory presented 
here resulted in a mechanism that would 
permit the testing of the hypothesis, the 
remaining four items were broken down 
into two measures: b”’, a composite of 
percentage of eighth-grade graduates, 
percentage of business and professional 
workers and percentage of foreign-born, 
and b””, a score based on a poll of opin- 
ion developed by the Metropolitan 
School Study Council. 

One of the other two measures, /fR/, 
the absolute residual of pupil-teacher 
ratio, is an artifact of the statistical analy- 
sis of the pupil-teacher ratio, item f. 
Utilizing the panels in an attempt to 
identify the criteria on which class size 
should be tested, it was discovered that 
the part of f which did not contribute to 
the prediction of # and n predicts quality 
as well as f when it is treated as a devia- 


tion from the f that would be expected 
from m and n. Interestingly enough, its 
predictive powers are not substantially 
diminished by partialling out the Group 
B factors in any panel. Accordingly, it 
stands as a predictive statistic that may 
possibly represent some unique facet of 
the school and community environment, 
either directly or indirectly. 

The fourth measure (2, symbiotic 
groups) is a composite of three simple 
measures of the relationship of the school 
to voluntary community groups: the 
number of voluntary groups reported by 
principals as having been in contact with 
the school and which showed an interest, 
the number of such groups that have 
membership wholly or in large part 
within the school attendance area, and 
the number of such groups that have 
professional staff members as group mem- 
bers or speakers. The data were those 
collected by Gallagher, and until re- 
cently were not included in the matrix 
of relationships under inquiry. The z 
measure gets at another characteristic of 
the community (perhaps a school-com- 
munity relationship, easily subject to ad- 
ministrative influence) that is unique. In 
general, the addition of this measure to 
all the other Group A and Group B 
measures raises the correlation with 
quality from approximately .80 to ap- 
proximately .go for each panel. 

Next steps with Group X measures 
will take the form of testing various 
hypotheses as to what explains their re- 
lationships with educational quality. As 
indicated earlier, the b”’ and b”” meas- 
ures, along with b”, are being tested as 
possible types of public understanding. 
To Dr. F. G. Cornell we are indebted 
for the suggestion that the /fR/ phe- 
nomenon noted above introduces the 
concept of tolerances as one lead for dis- 
covering the sensitivity of school quality 
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to variations in particular school pro- 
visions or lines of administrative action. 
The community group measures (z) are 
being tested by George Baird in terms of 
the hypothesis that there are two effec- 
tive elements involved: variation in num- 
ber of voluntary community groups, 
and variation in school use of such 
agencies. 


LEGAL STRUCTURE AND 
ADMINISTRATION—GROUP A 
The top section of each panel repre- 

sents the elements of legal structure and 
administrative action which, operating 
on the status elements in Groups B and 
X, account for the level of educational 
quality. For the most part, as they appear 
in Figure 2 they are theoretical. If the 
theory proves useful, in their place will 
come eventually a long list of items perti- 
nent to each panel, each with its efficiency 
or utility determined and its place in the 
sequence of effective factors charted. It 
may be predicted that the items in Group 
X will eventually be replaced by items of 
structure and action that will go into 
Group A and status items that will be 
added to Group B. 

If the fruits of the theory come any- 
where near to living up to the present 
promise, the top group of each panel 
may well become a sizable book of em- 
pirical evidence on the legal structure 
and administrative action pertinent to 
the panel and thus to a vital sector of 
school administration. 


Influencing Climate—Panel 9, Group A 


Accordingly, the top section of Panel 
g symbolizes a book of empirical evi- 
dence on what legal structure favors and 
what administrative action promotes a 
higher educational climate (Panel 7, 
Group B) than would otherwise likely 
emerge in a community of a given status 
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level (Panel 9, Group B). Asa guide for 
inquiry we have hypothesized the fol- 
lowing as some of the classes of items 
that may be expected to fall in Group A 
of Panel 9: 


(9A1) The character of the tax and budget 
power of the school district. 


(9Az) The amount of state aid. 


(943) The working arrangements with 
profession and public leading to 
community decisions on the support 
level and general character of the 
school program. (We now guess 
that this will be related to the level 
of understanding measure that even- 
tually takes the place of b”’ or b”” 
in Panel 7, Group B). 


Influencing School System Policy —Panel 
7, Group A 


Similarly, we have hypothesized the 
following as some of the classes of items 
that may be expected to fall in Group A 
of Panel 7, items that will tend to trans- 
late a given climate (Panel 7, Group B) 
into better than expected school system 
policy (Panel 5, Group B): 


(7A1) Character of school board organiza- 
tion. 


(7A2) Working relations of board and ad- 
ministration. 

(7A3) State mandates as to school offer- 
ings. 

(7A4) Working arrangements with public 


on school policy as related to the 
budget. 


Influencing School Characteristics—Panel 
5, Group A 


The following are hypothesized as 
some of the classes of items that may be 
expected to fall in Group A of Panel 5, 
items that will affect the translation of a 
given school system policy (Panel 5, 
Group B) into better school provisions 
(Panel 3, Group B): 
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(sA1) State mandates on salaries and train- 
ing of professional staff. 


(s5Az) Administrative provisions for staff 
recruitment and development. 


(5A3) State curriculum mandates. 
(sA4) Purchasing policies. 


(sA5) Patterns of work with public on 
what characterizes a good school. 


Influencing the Educational Process— 
Panel 3, Group A 


Finally, the following are proposed as 
some of the classes of items that may be 
expected to fall in Group A of Panel 3, 
items that will affect the translation of a 
given school setting (Panel 3, Groups B 
and X) into schooling of better than 
expected quality: 

(3A1) Patterns of day-to-day work with 
staff and public. 

(3Az) Expenditure control policies. 

(3A3) Character of state or regional super- 
visory assistance. 

(3A4) Patterns of inter-community coop- 
eration. 


(3A5) Pupils’ backgrounds and educational 
objectives. (Perhaps this will prove 
to be a Group B item.) 


Influencing Community Development 


One promising technique for throwing 
light on the Group A items as they are 
identified is that of comparing the given 
status measures of today (Groups B and 
X) with comparable figures for some past 
date—say ten years ago, We could think 
of the reverse of each Panel showing the 
same items for a decade earlier. The 
Group A section of these reverse panels 
would list items destined to affect status 
well on in the future. In the listings above 
no attempt is made to differentiate Group 
A items in this manner. However, when 
this idea is applied to Panel 9, a whole 
new field of administrative action is 
opened up that is not reflected in Panel 


9, GroupA. Communities do change, and 
with these changes in efficient commu- 
nity characteristics the educational po- 
tential changes. Accordingly, a phase of 
administration too generally neglected 
may well be that of cultivating the com- 
munity soil along the lines suggested in 
one of the earlier studies in this series, 
that of Pierce. 

In line with this, the classes of items 
that would fall in Group A of the reverse 
of Panel g (Panel g ten years earlier) 
might well include the following: 


(11A1) Character of community planning. 


(11Az) Zoning provisions affecting balance 
in housing and industrial develop- 
ment. 


(11A3) Arrangements for continued im- 
provement of school district. 


Identification of Items 

This quick classification of items in 
the Group A sections (purely logical) 
gives some hint as to the stimulating 
effect of having these factors arranged 
as in the upper panels. The statistical 
methods that have been developed here 
will make it possible for us to pin down 
the level of remoteness at which any 
measurable factor of administration or 
legal organization comes into the pic- 
ture, and this in turn should make it 
possible for us, by relatively simple pro- 
cedures, to discover unique effects of 
any such practice or legal provision on 
the quality of the schools. 

In this process of inventing, as it were, 
the kinds of administrative practices 
which need to be tested for their strength 
and for their sensitivity, we are now hav- 
ing the help of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council Basic Research Commis- 
sion. During the spring this commission 
had two meetings at which certain ques- 
tions were raised. 

The first question stemmed from the 
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fact that the characteristics of the teach- 
ing staff are so strongly in the picture in 
Panel 3. It seemed to the group that two 
of the major problems of administration 
were the selection of staff and the grow- 
ing up of the staff into able teachers. 
The question was: If it were not a matter 
of money, what else is there in your 
school system policy or in your com- 
munity climate that you would use to 
try to convince a teacher whom you 
wanted to come to your school? 

The second question attempted to get 
at what superintendents believe to be 
powerful administrative arrangements or 
legal provisions. It was: If you were 
offered a job and were not overanxious 
about obtaining it, what are some of the 
arrangements in the school system which 
would tend to make you favorable to- 
ward accepting the job or would tend to 
make you react unfavorably? 

You see in this last that we are trying 
to get at what administrators really be- 
lieve are important aspects of legal struc- 
ture and operation, Of course our pur- 
pose here is first to identify promising 
strong factors to study because we be- 
lieve we now have a methodology by 
which we can get much closer to a 
scientific evaluation than has ever been 
possible in the past. We have only begun 
to work with these Group A panels. 


USE IN EVALUATION 

No one has ever yet succeeded in 
getting a strictly valid evaluation of a 
school system. A true evaluation would 
have to be made by observing the be- 
havior of educated people—the products 
of the school—throughout their lives, 
and the ch anges that they as a group 
bring about in the legal mechanisms of 
our society, in our economic status, and 
in the level of our aspirations. Such 
measures as have been attempted are only 
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pinpricks at the problem. Thorndike, 
Bagley, Bowyer, and Clark have sought 
to relate adult life now with educational 
opportunities in earlier years. But in their 
work they did not even try to control 
the vast number of disturbing factors 
that vitiate conclusions with respect to 
areas even as large as a state. 

The whole testing movement, even if 
we were successful in reflecting in 
standardized tests the total range of the 
influence of the schools, would still as- 
sume that we could tell from the status 
of the growth of children in the fifth 
grade, or the tenth grade, or the twelfth 
grade how they will behave as indi- 
viduals and as a group throughout life. 
Realizing the deficiencies of achievement 
testing at its best (without in any sense 
suggesting that achievement testing 
not of great value) we should have less 
hesitation in taking a step back and esti- 
mating the end result from slightly more 
remote vantage points when doing so 
would give us a more complete coverage 
of the activities of the school. This point 
of view has motivated the cooperative 
basic research work carried on for more 
than a decade with the support of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council and, 
in more recent years, with the support of 
all three enterprises associated with the 
Institute of Administrative Research— 
the Metropolitan School Study Council, 
the Associated Public School Systems, 
and the Central School Study. : 

For these studies, an estimate of the 
quality of the schools was necessary. The 
estimates used were based upon a de- 
scription of the setting in which educa- 
tion takes place. These evaluations take 
account of the evidence from psychology 
and child development that the effective- 
ness of learning is conditioned not only 
by the level achieved during the course 
of the schooling, but also by the mean- 
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ingfulness with which the knowledge and 
skills are built into the human organism. 

The analysis of hundreds of school and 
community factors related to education 
that has led us to the greatly simplified 
classification of these factors so that they 
are manageable for research provides a 
useful by-product for evaluation. Just as 
we can obtain a useful estimate of the 
long-time effectiveness of the educational 
enterprise by standard tests, or by taking 
one step backward and examining the 
school in operation, we can obtain use- 
ful estimates by taking additional steps 
back from the ultimate long-time results. 
Panel 3 is one step further back, Panel 5 
another step back, Panel 7 another, Panel 
g another. In a sense, then, each of these 
panels can be used to give us an esti- 
mate of the kind of education the com- 
munity is producing. We can estimate 
it from Panel 3, where we look at the 
character of the staff and certain com- 
munity characteristics. For example, if a 
school system is highest among 200 in 
Panel 3, it is most unlikely that it will be 
found very far down on the scale on any 
immediate quality measurement, and by 
implication, on any ultimate measure of 
the quality of the school. Similarly, if 
we apply Panel 5, which deals very 
largely with the level and distribution of 
budget items, we can make strong esti- 
mates of the quality of the school. Again, 
if we look at Panel 7 and get such figures 
as the level of expenditure in the com- 
munity, the pupil-teacher ratio and popu- 
lation characteristics, we can get a very 
good estimate of the quality of the 


schools. Even if we step all the way back 
to Panel g and look at the community as 
a community, we can make strong esti- 
mates of the quality of education that 
will be produced. 

A comparison of a community’s posi- 
tions among the 200 on different panels 
should throw important light on the 
effectiveness of administrative action or 
legal structure as they bear on the status 
measures. 

Such an evaluation is now under way 
in the 200 school systems that make up 
the Associated Public School Systems. It 
is utilizing a combination of Group B 
and Group X measures for each panel. In 
addition to the immediate value of this 
study to the individual school system, 
this enterprise will provide us with a 
particularly rich accumulation of data 
for the furtherance of the basic studies 
outlined in this article. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the first few months’ fruit of the 
impact of this new theory we have what 
appear to be strong leads in the new 
series of panels as to important adminis- 
trative handles that need to be tested. 
Also, we have hopes that we at last have 
emerged with a technique for research in 
school administration which will prove 
to transcend many of the limitations we 
have suffered in the study of administra- 
tive problems in past years. As with all 
theories, of course, the true test will be in 
the amount of light its use may throw 
on our problems in the years which lie 
ahead. 
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T rehabilitation today, recreational 
and educational resources are being 
integrated into medical programs to help 
promote to the fullest extent the patient's 
physical, social, and emotional adjust- 
ment. The team concept gives recogni- 
tion to the contributions of many non- 
medical persons in a variety of fields 
who have been professionally trained for 
work in hospitals. To meet the demands 
for better educated and more highly 
skilled personnel in rehabilitation pro- 
grams throughout the country, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, through 
its departments of Special Education 
and Health and Physical Education, has 
established areas of specialization in re- 
habilitation on both the master’s and the 
doctor's degree level. Graduates from 
these areas will take their places as mem- 
bers of rehabilitation teams in institu- 
tions for the physically or mentally 
handicapped. The scope and vision of 
rehabilitation have broadened in the last 
decade to include recreation and music, 
creative arts, and education as important 
adjunctive therapies. Will dance, in the 
years to come, make a place for itself 
in the rehabilitation of the mentally ill? 
The use of nonverbal forms of creative 
expression has been well established 
the field of psychotherapy. Painting and 
sculpture, music and crafts are utilized 
within the therapeutic program in many 
mental hospitals as media through w hich 
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emotional conflict can be discharged. 
The most important common denomina- 
tor of many of these therapeutic meth- 
ods is the utilization of the construc- 
tive forces of interpersonal relationships 
within the framework of the creative 
activity. 

It is of great importance to psychotic 
balance that there be areas accessible to 
spontaneous emotional experiences; creative 
abilities, for instance, may be a salvation." 

In mental illness, the internal primitive 
drives of the individual are in conflict 
with his ideals and social values and 
with the demands of the external world. 
The road to health lies in the ability of 
the patient to redirect the energies dis- 
sipated in inner struggle into socially 
meaningful channels. This rechanneling 
is attempted in many ways. In the case 
of the psychotic patient, 
desocialization, and regression into a 
world of fantasy prevent him from 
forming social relationships through the 
ordinary media of communication. Ad- 
junctive activities which bring the pa- 
tient into social situations and provide 
social outlets for conflict are being used 
as new avenues of approach. 

The use of modern dance in the treat- 
ment of the mentally ill is comparatively 
new and has attracted the interest of 
psychiatrists in many parts of the coun- 


withdrawal, 


1 Karen Horney, Our Inner Conflicts (New 
York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1945), p. 84. 
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try. Projects at the Menninger Clinic,? 
Bellevue Hospital,* St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital in Washington, D.C.,* and several 
other institutions, both public and_pri- 
vate, have been reported in the literature. 
The basic assumption in all of these 
studies is that the body itself can serve 
as an instrument of expression for social 
communication of conflicts for- 
bidden drives. The modern dance im- 
poses no limitations in space, form, or 
movement other than those of the human 
body itself. Because it is essentially un- 
structured, it is the dance medium most 
capable of adaptation to individual needs 
in communication, “It is not a system—it 
is a point of view.”® 

Symbolic body movement and gesture 
are the simplest, most primitive forms of 
human expression. Just as primitive man 
used the dance as an expressive language 
and the child conveys his feelings and 
fantasies most effectively and eloquently 
through the medium he knows best— 
his body—so the mentally ill person may 
find in movement expression social satis- 
faction, physical release, and a nonverbal 
medium of communication. 

Modern dance has demonstrated its 
social, physical, and emotional value in 
education. What adaptations will now 
be necessary for its inclusion in a hos- 
pital situation? What new techniques, 
methods, and materials must be evolved 
for its use with the emotionally dis- 
turbed? What contribution can it make 


2 Rowena May, “Modern Dance as Therapy 
for the Mentally Ill,” Occupational Therapy, 
PP. 101-6, April, 

8L. Bender and F. Boas, “Creative Dance in 
Therapy,” American Journal of Orthopsychia- 
try, PP. 235-44, April, 1941. 

4 Marion Chace, “Opening Doors Through 
Dance,” American Journal of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, pp. 10-11, March, 
19§2. 

5 John Martin, The Modern Dance (New 
York, A. S. Barnes & Co., 1933), p. 20. 


toward helping the patient get well? In 
what way can the patient’s experience in 
dance provide greater understanding and 
insight into some of his problems? 

These questions and many others were 
made the basis of a recent study in 
dance in therapy at a small mental hos- 
pital near New York City. With the 
cooperation and under the supervision 
of the medical staff, a program of dance 
was instituted for the patients on a vol- 
untary basis. The record of observations 
kept by the dance therapist on the indi- 
vidual responses in these dance sessions, 
together with the interpretations of 
some of the dynamics involved made by 
the attending physicians, will serve as 
additional source material in this field. 

This study included two different pa- 
tient groups in which more or less dis- 
turbed psychotics predominated. The 
first, the closed-ward patients, were 
classified as the sickest group in the 
hospital. The second, open-ward male 
and female patients on full ground 
privileges, were in better social contact 
and less severely ill. Neither group re- 
mained static. New admissions, dis- 
charges, and transfers from open to 
closed wards or vice versa invalidated 
any statistical records. The term “group” 
is used here to mean those patients who 
were actually present and available and 
in the room on the day of the dance 
session. The observations cover only 
active participants or observers. 

Mere absence from the session could 
not be construed as lack of interest, since 
many patients had appointments with 
doctors or were scheduled for special 
insulin or electric shock treatments which 
conflicted with the hour of meeting. In 
some instances, as will be shown later, 
absence from sessions did have particular 
significance in view of what had pre- 
viously occurred, and such absences in- 
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dicated real rejection of the activity. 

For the patients on the closed ward, 
the sudden advent of a dance teacher 
who casually asked them to take off their 
shoes and stockings and start skipping 
and turning about the dayroom did not 
have the startling effect one would ex- 
pect. 


Twenty patients in various poses of 
apathy are seated around the room. Twenty 
persons, detached and isolated each from 
the other, alone in their private worlds. 

A vigorous, rhythmic waltz from the 
piano sets up a compelling beat, insinuating 
itself into the room. The dancer moves to 
the music, stopping only to invite someone 
to join her, but she is refused or ignored. 
A few moments pass and still she dances 
alone. But now there is a flicker of 
terest. Eyes turn and follow the swaying 
figure, feet begin to tap out the rhythm, 
and here and there a smile lights up a de- 
jected face. 

As the dancer circles the room again, 
arms out invitingly, she is joined at last. 
Hesitantly at first, the patient offers herself 
to the dancer, and together, holding hands 
they move, lifting and bending, feeling the 
urgency of the music directing their feet. 
For a moment the patient falters—she 
doesn’t know how to dance, she doesn’t 
know the steps! But hands support and 
reassure, and the body of the dancer leads. 
“See! Anybody can dance; it’s easy. There 
are no special steps; you can move anyway 
you feel like—sideways or forward and 
back; heavy and low to the ground or high 
up with prancing feet. .. .” 

Now the whole room is filled with their 
movement, and two more patients are 
standing, ready to join. We clasp hands and 
form a circle. We are a “group.” 


A group, of course, is the ultimate 
goal, for in a group the individual can 
share his experiences with others. He 
can shed his self-consciousness and gain 
confidence in belonging and in a com- 
mon purpose. On the closed ward, group 
feeling in this sense was never fully 
realized. The patients learned to dance 
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together, but mostly as a collection of 
individuals and never without the leader, 
on whom they depended for support 
and encouragement, For each one the 
dance held some special meaning, ful- 
filled a particular need. For one, the 
vigorous movement was an assertive ex- 
pression of power and aggression, for 
another, a means of exhibition, an oppor- 
tunity to gain approval, for still another, 
a gesture of submission. But they danced 
—not all the time, and not without con- 
stant reassurance—and they found in the 
movement a release of energy, a new 
exuberance and feeling of well-being. 
The atmosphere in the dayroom light- 
ened perceptibly as each session pro- 
gressed; patients talked and laughed, and 
even those who never participated be- 
came more animated, more aware of the 
immediate environment. Their interest, 
if only for a short time, became focused 
on something outside of themselves. 
The open-ward sessions, which were 
held in the auditorium, assumed a differ- 
ent character from the beginning. Those 
who attended had taken the initiative 
to select the dance from among many 
activities offered in the recreation pro- 
gram of the hospital. The first few ses- 
sions were exploratory. Patients who 
were curious about “what was going on” 
came and danced two or three times and 
failed to reappear, others remained as 
regular participants, forming the nucleus 
of what gradually became a kind of in- 
ner circle of devotees. For this group, 
consisting of both male and female pa- 
tients ranging from sixteen to forty years 
of age, the dance experience became a 
significant part of their life in the hos- 
pital and was recognized by them as 
being therapeutic. A rather loosely con- 
ceived recreational session gradually be- 
came a structured lesson, with definite 
plans and methods growing out of their 
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interest in technique and in creative ex- 
pression. And finally, as social relatedness 
emerged and they became more con- 
scious of the importance of each one to 
the whole, the group took on the quality 
of a club. Motivated at the start by a 
desire for physical exercise, better pos- 
ture and fun, these patients discovered a 
new purpose: the use of the dance for 
expression and social communication. 

E-xpressionistic dance, like expression- 
ism in painting, is highly subjective and 
emotional, it is the externalization of the 
dancer’s feeling through movement. 
When the dance leader became estab- 
lished with the group as an objective, 
noncritical, accepting individual, the 
members felt free to release and project 
their feelings without self-consciousness. 
In activity in which the group moved 
in unison to express a single idea, indi- 
vidual patients learned alternately to fol- 
low and lead and to control and direct 
their movements outward. In their re- 
sponses to a dramatic idea, a musical 
theme, or a poetic phrase these patients 
saw their expressions mirrored in the 
group, where they became neutralized 
and more acceptable than if they had 
been performed in solitude. W ithin the 
framework of the creative dance, ex- 
pressions of self-pity, fear, or resentment 
are in all their intensity. Re- 
marks such as “this is better than psycho- 
therapy” and “my doctor ought to ge 
about this’ were frequently heard, 
vealing the kind of affective nr a 
these patients were having. 

From observation of the patients in 
the two groups on open and closed wards, 
several general trends in reaction to the 
dance became evident. By and _ large, 
psychotic patients use the dance as a 
medium for acting out their fantasies. 
The various ways this is accomplished 
are briefly summarized below. 


RECORD 


WITHDRAWN, PRIVATE-WORLD 
REACTION 


Some patients are so sick, so out of 
contact with their social environment, 
that they join the dance group uncriti- 
cally and obediently when asked. They 
participate in the activity as if they don’t 
know quite what they are doing, and 
they are unaware of being watched. 
Their movements, for the most part, are 
stereotyped, stiff, and uncontrolled and 
their responses are detached and auto- 
matic. They participate best when the 
form is highly structured and simple, 
repetitive, rhythmic patterns are used. 

DEFENSIVE, OVER-REACTION 

As some patients become better inte- 
grated, more aware of their social en- 
vironment, more conscious of primitive 
drives which are unacceptable and taboo, 
they show a reluctance toward partici- 
pation. They are conscious of people 
“watching” and of doctors and nurses 
walking in and out and observing them. 
They feel “silly” and regard the partici- 
pation of other patients or their own 
former participation as a manifestation 
of a sick and uncontrolled state—a period 
which they want to forget, deny or be 
disassociated from. Insecure, they are 
fearful of situations in which they might 
“Jet go.” Emotional response is carefully 
controlled and they reject the dance as 
they would any other free expressive 
medium. 

The following case illustrates how 
these two reactions were observed in 
the same patient. 


H—— a sixteen-year-old girl, diagnosed 
as a catatonic schizophrenic, was undergo- 
ing shock treatment when first observed. 
She was reported by her doctor as being 
very deprived and traumatized and unable 
to talk. “Any way that she can be brought 
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back into contact is a help and important.” 

During the first three dance sessions, 
H—— was in the dayroom, aimlessly wan- 
dering about and apparently uninterested. 
On the fourth day, she permitted herself 
to be led into the group. She could only 
function when her hand was firmly held by 
the therapist. She made extraordinary 
efforts to copy exactly all the movements, 
persisting in ee of real difficulties in co- 
ordination and control. In subsequent ses- 
sions, she readily joined the group dancing, 
but with little or no emotional affect. Her 
saci appearance during this time was 
unkempt and sloppy, her withdrawal char- 
acteristically apparent in her utter disregard 
for how rh looked. Her relationship to 
the dance therapist was one of docile ac- 
ceptance and dependence. 

A startling and definite change was noted 
several weae later. H ’s hair had been 
freshly washed and waved, her clothes were 
neat and trim, and her manner was more 
alert and assertive. Her attitude toward the 
dance was similarly altered. While she was 
still friendly, she refused to participate any 
further in the organized dance sessions. 
From this point on, if H—— was in the 
dayroom, pa would pointedly leave when 
the dancing started, or become thoroughly 
engrossed in her knitting or in a game of 
ping-pong in the adjoining hallway. It was 
also noticed that her interest in dance could 
now be expressed only in the form of ball- 
room dancing, which is culturally and so- 
cially more acceptable than modern dance. 


AGGRESSIVE, ACTING-OUT 
REACTION 


Some patients use the dance as a means 
of expressing their hostile or suspicious 
fantasies. Distrustful of people, fearing 
their possible rejection, they respond de- 
fensively to most situations. They are 
attracted to an activity which provides 
an acceptable channel for projecting their 
hatred. They tend to displace on to the 
movement their bottled-up resentments. 
Strong, vigorous thrusting movements 
become imbued with aggressive emotion. 
They are easily “carried away” by an 
idea, and when elated become over- 
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stimulated and difficult to control. Each 
movement is emotionally charged. The 
structured form of the circle or the mass 
grouping becomes too confining; they 
need space. These patients are more re- 
sponsive to content and find a release in 
expressive interpretation. Given the op- 
portunity to discharge emotional energy 
in dramatic improvisations and in panto- 
mime, they feel relief and exhilaration. 
Hostility previously unexpressed and 
often unconscious when released in dance 
form and acted out, can be recognized 
by the patient. He becomes able to talk 
about it and face up to it and to utilize 
it in his treatment. 


EXHIBITIONISTIC, GRANDIOSE 
REACTION 


Some patients use the dance for their 
private and personal gratification in ex- 
hibitionism. These patients only partici- 
pate when they are watched and ad- 
mired, when they are permitted to dem- 
onstrate their attractiveness and skill. The 
dance leader is a competitor who must 
be either seduced or overcome. If these 
needs can be satisfied without jeopardiz- 
ing the group, the dance can become a 
valuable medium for social adjustment. 
In the following case, however, the pa- 
tient’s demands for approval and recog- 
nition seriously threatened the integrity 
of the group at a time when group feel- 
ing was just beginning to emerge. En- 
couragement of this patient’s grandiose 
fantasy was therefore withheld by the 
therapist and she was treated with no 
special recognition. 


B—, a very attractive twenty-two-year- 
old with a diagnosis of schizophrenia of 
the hebephrenic type, joined the open-ward 
dance class at its first meeting. She expressed 
great interest in the dance and attended 
regularly for the first five sessions. After 
that her attendance was sporadic and finally 
fell off completely. 
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Although B—— was naturally rh 
and well-coordinated, her exhibitionistic 
drives were immediatel apparent. Ex- 
tremely limited and restricted in the use of 
her body below the waist, she concen- 
trated all movements on the upper torso, 
with an exaggerated extension of her breasts 
and affected, mannered gesturing with her 
arms and hands. During the lesson she ex- 
pended very little energy, never “got into 
a sweat,” and quickly became bored with 
any work on technique. 

B——’s interest in dancing was deter- 
mined largely by the amount of exhibition- 
ist satisfaction she was permitted to achieve. 
When there was talk of a Dance Club she 
immediately wanted to be president, but 
when she was told that there would be no 
need for any officers, her interest quickly 
diminished, When she was given the oppor- 
tunity to lead the group in improvisations, 
she became fully absorbed, but when it 
was her turn to follow she made excuses to 
retire. 

Her grandiose ideas and narcissism were 
revealed in her expressed fantasies about 
becoming a great : eng The display of 
her body showed an immature sexual ad- 
justment which was amply borne out in her 
psychological test reports. 

In B———’s attempt to use the dance as a 
mirror in which her self-love could be pro- 
jected, she played out her fantasy of being 
the most beautiful, most admired, and most 
talented girl in the world. The dance thera- 
pist the restrictive parent, 
whose disapproval of exhibitionism was ap- 
parent to the patient through her continued 
emphasis on group performance. 


One of the real limitations of the 
group-centered approach to the dance 
becomes evident. In this case, greater 
permissiveness and more individualized 
attention might have encouraged this pa- 
tient’s need to excel and to utilize the 
dance as a constructive force. 


INTELLECTUAL-DEFENSE 
REACTION 
Some patients turn to the dance in a 


conscious search for an expressive me- 
dium. Aware of their lack of feeling re- 


sponses, they approach this art as a 
possible way of stimulating emotional 
expression. These patients, usually of 
high intelligence, can talk very analyti- 
cally about their illness, using intellect- 
ualism as an escape from and a defense 
against deep-seated conflicts. Situations 
which invite the release of emotion, ordi- 
narily under control, in an appropriate 
context are often eagerly engaged in by 
psychotics of this type. A schizophrenic 
male patient in his early thirties who had 
had professional training in psychology 
and guidance joined the open-ward dance 
sessions and remained an enthusiastic and 
active participant throughout. His own 
words describe accurately the meaning 
of dance to him. 


From the beginning I felt (or hoped ) that 
this dance form had potential importance 
for me. Something inside me seemed to 
yearn for this type of expression. Buried 
feelings pushed for the opportunity to be 
freed; or perhaps, more accurately, | pushed 
the to find some way of 
expressing them through the use of my 
body. 

Modern dance helps me experience feel- 
ings which I have seldom been able to ex- 
press or release. For example, when you 
make a conscious effort to express joy 
through movement, this feeling is released 
to some extent and you learn what it feels 
like. And familiarity with a feeling will 
probably decrease resistance to expressing 
this feeling in other situations. Anxiety 
about expressing feeling is reduced.* 


In the opinion of the attending psy- 
chiatrist this patient’s therapy depended 
on his ability to get out feeling. The 
apparent ease with which he was able 
to engage in this activity, despite (or 
perhaps because of) its feminine associa- 
tions, and find continued satisfaction in 
the opportunities provided for expressive 
release demonstrates the need which 
dance experience fulfilled. 


6 Personal communication. 
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VOYEURISTIC 
IDENTIFICATION-REACTION 


Some patients who do not participate 
actively in the dance seck out the ac- 
tivity as observers and respond to the 
movement kinesthetically. As spectators 
they experience an identification with 
the dancers, feeling in their own bodies 
a muscular response which in itself is 
gratifying. They will say, “I am too old 
to dance,” or “I just don’t feel up to it 
today,” but they will follow intently 
everything that is going on, reacting to 
the movement, and feeling it in their 
muscles. Sometimes response is so keen 
that without realizing it, a spectator will 
suddenly get up and join the group for a 
moment or two. 


Not all mentally ill patients will dance 
or be able to find in the use of expres- 
sive movement a satisf yi ing emotional or 
social experience, any more than will 
well-adjusted normal individuals. The 
particular form and medium of expres- 
sion which an individual chooses is de- 
termined not only by different person- 
ality needs but also by his cultural orien- 
tation and education. Expressive physical 
response is particularly subject to repres- 
sive forces in our society, where verbal 
communication is more highly valued. 
However primitive and natural its roots 
in human nature, spontancous body ex- 
pression, whether in face, 
in mime, is greatly 
normal adult. 


in gesture, or 
inhibited in the 


The ego control over motility is so firmly 
rooted that it regularly withstands the on- 
slaught of neurosis and only breaks down 
in psychosis.” 


7Ernst Kris, Psychoanalytic Explorations in 
Art (New York, International Universities 


Press, Inc., 1952), p. 225. 
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In the course of the disease proc- 
ess, motor control as well as social con- 
trol breaks down. Habitual responses 
are discarded, overwhelmed by primary 
drives which seek expression, The patient 
who has developed a delusional system 
acts out his fantasies in many ways. In 
weird symbolic paintings and sculpture, 
in voluminous cryptic writings, and in 
complex metaphysical theories, as well 
as in physical responses, gestures, panto- 
mime, and facial expressions, the psy- 
chotic patient secks to convey his wishes 
and his conflicts. Whatever forms such 
expressions take they are viewed as com- 
munications, and as such they are usable 
as clinical material in the diagnosis as 
well as the therapy of the patient. In 
exploring the meaning of the creative 
outburst in psychosis, Ernst Kris * states 
that the urge toward spontaneous ex- 
pression Is an attempt at restitution on 
the part of the patient. What differenti- 
ates psychotic expression from normal 
communications is the distance from pub- 
lic understanding. In those patients where 
partial control of the motor apparatus 
and contact with reality are maintained, 
various creative and expressive mediums 
are utilized for release and for social 
communication. In the more deteriorated, 
“... the endless stereotyped variations 
of one theme, in words or shape, gain 
for the insane a new meaning unintelli- 
gible to others.” 

While Dr. Kris’s studies have been 
mainly in the field of psychotic art and 
writing, his observations have significant 
bearing upon psychotics’ participation 
in the dance, and its value as a therapeu- 
tic adjunct. The content of modern dance 
is life experience; its medium is move- 
ment. To say something meaningful 


8 Ibid, p. 106. 
[hid, p. 61. 
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the dance, the movement itself must be 
meaningful—that is, controlled. Random 
and undisciplined movements communi- 
cate nothing, stereotyped rnovement has 
lost its original meaning, representational 
movement is merely imitative. Modern 
dance seeks to extract from the known, 
purposeful movements of everyday liv- 
ing its essential aspects—space, direction, 
dimension, force, and tempo. It seeks to 
re-create the essential core of functional! 


movement, to capture its quality. Thus, 
in life a person runs from danger, but 
how he runs, the quality of that running 
movement—its intensity, its tempo, its 
force—can be projected in dance move- 
ment so that the emotional experience 
of the runner in essence is transmitted. 
Creative dance provides the opportunity 
to bring out emotionally charged com- 
munications in a social form where they 
are appropriate to the content. 
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Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No, by Sid- 
ney Hook. New York, John Day 
Company, 1953. 283 pp. $3.75. 


This volume by an able philosopher and 
valiant controversialist is an intelligent and 
helpful discussion of the problem of Com- 
munism in our country today. Professor 
Hook discusses the subject with balance and 
from a background of knowledge. The is- 
sue, which is set forth in the title of the 
book, is one regarding which there has been 
a vast amount of sloppy thinking, and any- 
one who reads Professor Hook’s discussion, 
unless he is himself a sloppy thinker or 
someone who must vent his aggression re- 
gardless of fact or effect, will benefit. 

The book suffers perhaps from repetition. 
This is almost inevitable in view of the fact 
that it is based upon essays and articles 
written by Professor Hook over the last few 
years. One may take exception to the au- 
thor’s evaluation of the New York Fein- 
berg Act, of which he disapproves, and any 
reader will take issue with him on points 
here and there. But that is the test of a 
lively book. 

Little consideration is given to the prob- 
lems of elementary and secondary schools 
or to the action of public school systems in 
removing Communist teachers from the 
schools. The intelligent, balanced approach 
to this problem by the New York City 
Board of Education is worthy of inclusion. 

In the first chapter the author sets forth 
his thesis: “A heresy is a set of unpopular 
ideas or opinions on matters of grave con- 
cern to the community. The right to pro- 
fess publicly a heresy of any character, on 
any theme, is an essential element of a 
liberal society.” On the other hand, “A con- 
spiracy, as distinct from a heresy, is a secret 
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or underground movement which seeks to 
attain its ends not by normal political or 
educational processes but by playing outside 
the rules of the game.” Professor Hook 
gives a quick survey of Communism to 
show that it is conspiracy, and points out 
the confusion which is sometimes caused 
by referring to Communists as Marxists 

“without further qualification.” 

In the author’s opinion damage is done 
by “frightened reactionaries who cannot 
distinguish between heresy and conspiracy, 
and identify Communism with any decent 
thing they wish to destroy”, by “a small 
but influential group of men who believe 
that they can check Communist conspiracy 
merely by passing laws against it, and that 
they can protect institutions from subver- 
sives by requiring all individuals, particu- 
larly teachers, to take loyalty oaths”; and 
by those who “regard Communism merely 
as an unpleasant heresy just a little worse 
than a crotchety theory of disease or fi- 
nance.” ’ Believing as he does that “the pri- 
mary commitment of a teacher is to the 
ethics and logics of inquiry,” Professor 
Hook shows that teachers committed to 
Communism violate their commitment as 
teachers and contradict the very basis of 
academic freedom. He pays just tribute to 
the sturdy if belated endorsement of this 
principle by the teaching profession and 
their increasingly spirited fight against the 
confusion of heresy with conspiracy. He 
analyzes well the problem of guilt by asso- 
ciation, the authoritarian attitude in edu- 
cation, the problems of academic freedom 
and academic integrity. 

The author is opposed to loyalty oaths, 
which he truly says would never bar a 
Communist but have proved objectionable 
to many loyal Americans. He is against 
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legislative investigating committees which 
direct their efforts to questions of miscon- 
duct on a particular campus, although rec- 
ognizing their right to investigate individual 
instructors involved in governmental ac- 
tivity. Professor Hook proposes that every 
faculty enforce the bar against admitting 
Communists to teach. He would adopt rules 
which set forth “the rights and responsi- 
bilities of members of the teaching staff,” 
with a faculty-elected committee on pro- 
fessional ethics to police these rules and 
judge cases arising under them. He would 
make Communist Party membership “prima 
facie evidence of unfitness and disqualifica- 
tion” but not have it automatically lead to 
dismissal except where a teacher had falsely 
denied Communist Party membership. 

These provisions may be sound in the 
field of higher education but are scarcely 
relevant in the elementary and secondary 
school situation, where the teaching pro- 
fession has rarely assumed responsibility 
such as Professor Hook proposes and where 
schools have a captive audience. 

Unfortunately, the author fails to come 
to grips with the most difficult question of 
all, which has puzzled all of us. What about 
the teacher who is not a member of the 
Communist Party but has consistently and 
uncritically followed the Party Line 
throughout its wavering course? He may 
not be a consiprator, but he certainly is an 
accessory to the grand conspiracy and can 
inflict serious damage on the minds of stu- 
dents, especially children. 

James MarsHay 
New York City 


Child Training and Personality, by John 
W. M. Whiting and Irvin L. Child. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1953. Vil + 346 pp. $5.00. 


Interaction of previously independent dis- 
ciplines often proves strikingly productive. 
Witness biochemistry, biophysics, and social 
psychology. Linton and Kardiner have 
brought anthropology and_ psychoanalysis 


into fruitful combination. Now Whiting 
and Child, under the integrative influence 
of the Institute of Human Relations at 
Yale, have taken insights derived from psy- 
choanalysis, restated them in the conceptual 
form of Hull's learning theory, and applied 
statistical methods to a population of 75 
societies from the cross-cultural survey. 
Their question is: Do societies which 
bring up chiidren differently show differ- 
ences in adult custom and belief consistent 
with their child-rearing pattern? Five sys- 
tems of behavior, inevitable in any human 
society, were studied. “In every society 
children must be weaned from breast to 
bottle and taught to eat food in an appro- 
priate manner; . . . must be taught to def- 
ecate at the proper time and the proper 
place; . . . must be taught the rules of sexual 
propriety; must be taught to be self- 
reliant and responsible; and . must be 
taught to curb their aggressive impulses and 
express them only when it is considered 
appropriate or tolerable by the rules of the 
society.” For each system of behavior, re- 
search workers rated the various societies 
on the extent of initial indulgence, the age 
at which socialization begins, and the anx- 
iety attached to the training. Our own cul- 
ture is represented by the sample of 50 
middle-class white families in the Davis 
and Havighurst study. The practices of 
that sample in our culture are apparently 
near the extremes of the world’s range in 
many respects. We provide little oral in- 
dulgence; wean early; do not indulge free 
excretory behavior, toilet train at an early 
age by methods unusually severe; are in- 
tolerant of masturbation and heterosexual 
play; and are given to expecting early in- 
dependence and control of aggression. 
Societies which are initially indulgent of 
oral, anal, and sex satisfactions are seldom 
severe when they do undertake socializa- 
tion, but this relationship seems not to hold 
for dependence training. With the same ex- 
ception, the earlier training begins, the more 
severe it is in quality. The data indicate, 
however, that indulgence or severity is not 
a general trait of a culture: the practices 
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in the five different behavior systems are 
not consistent. A given society may be rela- 
tively harsh in dealing with aggression, for 
example, but quite relaxed about sex play 
or defecation. 

As an index of adult personality char- 
acteristics, Whiting and Child have chosen 
another factor which must appear in some 
form in every culture: reaction to sickness 
and death. The various explanations of ill- 
ness and the therapeutic practices of these 
same societies were analyzed. One hypoth- 
esis was that if socialization produced severe 
frustration and high anxiety in a given sys- 
tem of behavior, then activities related to 
that system of behavior would probably 
be blamed in popular explanations of ill- 
ness. Similarly, if activities of another kind 
had been responsible for especially strong 
early satisfactions, then this kind of be- 
havior would emerge as a likely therapeutic 
practice in adult life. Statistical tests bring 
substantial confirmation of both relation- 
ships. The authors do not assume naively 
that correlation indicates causation of the 
later behavior by the earlier, but carefully 
examine alternative explanations. Other in- 
sight-laden hypotheses concern the relation 
of early socialization anxiety to later guilt 
feelings and to prevalent fear of other per- 
sons or of evil spirits. 

The authors, in line with a present trend 
in social anthropology, emphasize the flow 
from: (1) maintenance systems, to (2) child 
training practices, to (3) personality varia- 
bles, to (4) projective systems. Movement 
in the other direction, from feelings and 
ideas to new practices, and eventually to 
changes in institutions is minimized and al- 
most ignored. Hence the authors are careful 
to warn readers that they are not trying to 
inculcate new methods of child training in 
American society. The doctrine of primacy 
of the maintenance system—Marx had an- 
other name for it—suggests that any en- 
deavor to change parental attitudes within 
the existing social and economic structure 
is likely to be of little avail. 

This is an excellent book, original in 
method and stimulating in its findings. Every 


course in child development, social psy- 
chology, mental hygiene, or anthropology 
will find it useful. From a research point of 
view the main weakness would seem to be 
the lack of extensive, reliable, and valid 
personality measures. Personality variables 
are here inferred from descriptive accounts 
of individuals and from widespread beliefs 
and practices. The authors hope that when 
more societies have been reported and when 
personality has been better appraised, the 
dynamic relationships of material culture, 
child training, personality, and spiritual con- 
cepts will emerge more clearly. 
Goopwin WatTsON 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Story of The McGuffeys, by Alice 
McGuffey Ruggles. New York, The 
American Book Company, 1950. viii 
+ 133 pp. $2.00. 


The story of the McGuffeys is in large 
part the story of America. It begins, like 
the family histories of all of us, with an 
emigrant ancestor; and it ends, like the 
destiny of all of us, in some pattern of 
fusion with the moving stream of our his- 
tory. In the story of the McGuffeys, ac- 
cordingly, the beginning is marked by the 
Scottish emigrant William McGuffey, the 
middle is characterized by a high moment 
of cultural fusion in the compilation of the 
McGuffey Readers, and the ending is al- 
most lost in the thin line of kinship which 
contemporary descendants have been able 
to trace with their illustrious predecessors. 
The story of the McGuffeys has been told 
with uncompromising simplicity and some- 
times with felicity of style, but without 
documentation, in this work by Alice Me- 
Guffey Ruggles. Whoever wishes to read 
this family history in story form will enjoy 
this charming book. 

But there is a more important considera- 
tion suggested by this work. William 
Holmes McGuffey, compiler of the Me- 
Guffey Readers and the central figure in 
the story of the McGuffeys, has become to 
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us a symbol of our past. The Scotch-Irish- 
Presbyterian-Calvinist strain in our history, 
which has all but dissolved with the pas- 
sage of time, was at one time the core of 
our culture and the moral framework of 
our ideals. It was within this moral frame- 
work that children of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were tutored, and it was this same 
moral framework which provided their 
parents with a primitive and undifferenti- 
ated world view. The important thing 
about the McGuffey Readers was that they 
reflected this moral framework and pro- 
vided in miniature the philosophy of this 
tradition. Perhaps the traditional school 
was engrossed in teaching a subject matter 
remote from life, but it was remote from 
our life rather than from the life of the 
nineteenth century; and it is conceivable 
that the important thing about the Mc- 
Guffey Readers was not how remote from 
life their literary selections may have been, 
but rather how clear and orderly were their 
conceptions of values. It is just possible 
that in the long run it is character that 
persists; it is even possible that we shall 
one day wish teach virtue. If so, the 
story of the MeGuffeys will be an inspira- 
tion to our future even while remaining es- 
sentially a part of our past. 
Ricuarp D. Mosier 
University of California 


Planning Elementary School Buildings, 
by N. L. Engelhardt, N. L. Engelharde, 
Jr., and Stanton Leggett. New York, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, 1953. 268 
pp: $6.50. 


This is one of many books on school 
planning from the team of the two Engel- 
hardts, father and son, and Leggett. In it 
the authors, by means of 250 photographs 
and numerous tables, charts, and diagrams, 
explain their interpretation of the new kind 
of elementary school now in the making 
a school based on a more fundamental un- 
derstanding of child growth and develop- 
ment, a happy school, a child-scale school. 


Here again in this book, and from three 
prominent school planning specialists, comes 
the demand that “form follows function.” 
For, as they say, “The design of an ele- 
mentary schools begins with the design of 
the things that take place in it.” The good 
schools of today, and those which have 
more chance to serve their communities ef- 
fectively during the decades of transition 
ahead, are being planned from the inside 
out. More than this, these modern schools 
are being planned for the future: they are 
adaptable schools, arranged wherever pos- 
sible so that they can be modified to meet 
the needs of the emerging elementary 
school program. 

The section of the book on the design of 
the elementary school classroom is espe- 
cially valuable. Here the authors emphasize 
that “an essenrial element of classroom de- 
sign is the analysis of classroom programs 


and activities—always studied in relation to 
the development of children.” They have 
listed a large number of typical activities in 
the better elementary schools. The specific 
activities have been organized into groups 


such as writing and spelling, reading, speech, 
arithmetic, cooking, sewing, music, and 
dancing. For each of these groups the au- 
thors have listed the plant facilities needed 
to carry on the activities. Even a cursory 
examination of the suggested activities and 
proposed plant facilities develops the feeling 
that many of our existing elementary class- 
rooms are obsolete and cannot be made ade- 
quate without large expenditures of money. 
For anyone contemplating the rehabilitation 
of an older building or planning a new 
building, this section on elementary school 
classroom design should be significant. 

In these days, when many school districts 
are faced with the seemingly hopeless task 
of providing school housing for the vast 
number of children born during the post- 
war period, it is encouraging to have such 
well-known authors insist that a good ele- 
mentary school is more than a collection of 
classrooms, no matter how well they are 
planned. The sections in the book covering 
the need for and the planning of the library, 
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the assembly and community room, the play 
room, the lunchroom, and the outdoor fa- 
cilities are especially well done. 

In the section on vision, light, and color 
the authors have done what has needed to 
be done for a long time. They have taken 
to task those who have been pushing for 
higher illumination intensities in the class- 
room despite the inconclusiveness of cur- 
rent research studies on vision. According 
to the authors there is no sound and conclu- 
sive evidence to support the need for more 
than 25 foot candles of illumination in the 
elementary classroom. Moreover, they have 
not followed the stampede toward com- 
plete uniformity of brightness in the class- 
room and the unusual methods of glare- 
control by means of “overhangs,” “eye- 
brows,” and “outriggers” which have 
increased both the construction and the 
maintenance cost of some modern school 
buildings. 

All in all, this is a much-needed book on 
school building planning. It is simply writ- 
ten, well organized, well illustrated. Some 
readers, however—those who want their ma- 
terial in handbook or textbook form—will 
question the use of many of the illustrations, 
especially the “futuristic primitives” used 
in the section on “What Modern Fduca- 
tion Looks Like.” These readers probably 
would desire many more sketches and dia- 
grams and fewer photographs in which the 
children obscure the architectural or struc- 
tural details. Nevertheless, even these critics 
will find this book valuable and will return 
to it time and time again for help in plan- 
ning the elementary schools of tomorrow. 

F. J. MeCormick 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Curriculum in the Modern Elementary 
School, by Robert H. Beck, Walter 
W. Cook, and Nolan C. Kearney. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 584 
pp- $4.95. 

Elementary School Objectives. A Re- 

port Prepared for the Mid-Century 
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Committee on Outcomes in Elemen- 
tary Education, by Nolan C. Kearney. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1953. 189 pp. $3.00. 


An Introduction to Elementary Educa- 
tion, by C. V. Millard and Albert J. 
Huggett. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1953. 365 pp. 
$4.75. 


The American Elementary School, Thir- 
teenth Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society, edited by Harold G. Shane. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1953. 


434 Pp. $5.00. 


It would be difficult to assemble for re- 
view four works on elementary education 
that differ more than those listed above. 
The new yearbook of the John Dewey So- 
ciety seems to have been planned to lend 
to the scholar perspective on elementary 
education as it has developed in this coun- 
try. Elementary School Objectives reports 
a study designed to “provide a basis for 
further work in the measurement and eva!- 
uation of elementary education.” Millard 
and Huggett address themselves more or 
less to novices with regard to the elementary 
school, Beck, Cook, and Kearney are writ- 
ing primarily for teachers, supervisors, and 
parents now involved in the process of 
educating children. 

In planning The American Elementary 
School, Chairman Harold J. Shane did a 
masterful job of running meetings-by-mail 
with his committee until an outline promis- 
ing comprehensive coverage of the ele- 
mentary school emerged. It was agreed that 
the origins of present arrangements, prac- 
tices, and problems in elementary educa- 
tion would be traced and that pertinent re- 
search findings would be described. Fifteen 
different “stars” were then asked to write 
separate chapter essays. John L. Childs leads 
off with suggestions for resolving some of the 
ambiguities in the value base of the “New 
Education.” This is followed by a discus- 
sion of dynamics of learning by Gertrude 
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Hildreth, and of emerging concepts of 
child growth and development by Viola 
Theman. Roma Gans writes about “public 
attitudes and pressures as determinants of 
elementary-school practices.” Changing in- 
terpretations of the elementary curriculum 
are analyzed by Arthur W. Foshay, while 
leadership in elementary education is treated 
by Henry J. Otto and William M. Hadley. 
Lowry W. Harding details the influences 
of commissions and committees upon the 
development of elementary education in 
one chapter and in a second chapter deals 
in a similar way with the professional or- 
ganizations now giving leadership and 
stimulation. The contributions of improved 
teaching materials are presented by Edgar 
Dale, followed by the story of experimental 
centers as “trail-breakers and accelerators 
in curriculum change” as told by Rose Lam- 
mel. Walter J. Moore and Celia B. Stendler 
describe some pertinent research studies in 
education and related disciplines and in- 
clude somewhat of a critique of educa- 
tional research, paying particular attention 
to action research. The meaning and func- 


tion of subject matter is the assignment un- 
dertaken by Ruth Streitz. Dan T. Dawson 
adds a chapter on the expanding role of the 
elementary school. The series concludes 
with an exciting, hope-raising chapter by 
James L. Hymes, Jr., entitled “Better Hu- 
mans, Better Citizens.” The gist of his mes- 


sage is contained in 
372 ff): 


these words (pp. 


. . + The past fifty years have given us a 
fundamental idea: people are made. The passing 
years have given us a daring vision of the goal: 
an adult with adult concerns. They have also 
let us begin to look for the common denomi- 
nator of “what works” in changing behavior. 

We think we have discovered how to keep 
this unfolding, this dynamic seeking for ma- 
turity, going and headed in the right direction. 
The answer is simple: you accept each person 
as himself. You let the one-year-old be a one- 
year-old and do what that age has to do. You 
let the eight-year-old be as fully an eight as he 
can be... The person who as an adult is at 
peace with himself, at peace with the world, 
free to use his adult powers of thinking, free 
to direct his actions, i to care for others is 
the person who was allowed to live as a child. 


He was not rushed. He was not ignored. He 
was not intimidated. He had positive oppor- 
tunities to be himself—as a young child, as a 
school child, and as an adolescent. 

The chairman-editor wrote the introduc- 
tory and final pieces under the titles “The 
Past Challenges the Present” and “The 
Future Challenges the Present.” In the ap- 
pendix is a useful chronology of significant 
developments in American elementary edu- 
cation prepared by Charlotte Huck, Isabel 
Lewis, and Doris A. Young. 

As is to be expected each chapter is a 
unit by itself, so that the reader must do his 
own adding up to come out with the over- 
arching ideas implicit in the work. Another 
disadvantage of this writing plan is that 
there is considerable reviewing of the same 
history of education from chapter to chap- 
ter as well as other unfortunate types of 
repetition. 

The report on Elementary School Ob- 
jectives was prepared in quite a different 
fashion from the yearbook just described. 
Nolan C. Kearney was retained by the 
Mid-Century Committee on Outcomes in 
Elementary Education to summarize the 
work of two teams of experts, one group 
of which, eleven in number, recommended 
objectives of elementary education, and the 
other, made up of ten elementary school 
principals and teachers criticized the recom- 
mendations submitted. The results as re- 
ported by Kearney may have some useful- 
ness to workers in elementary education in 
suggesting the scope of their responsibility. 
Cautions in using the goals recommended 
are to be found in Kearney’s own words 
in introducing the findings and interpreting 
them: 

. . . in combination the number and difficulty 
of the goals became much greater than the list 
of any single consultant. Furthermore, the con- 
sultants, though asked to set down goals to be 
achieved by the average child, tended to set 
down what they thought would be very suc- 
cessful behavior for the average child. (p. 46) 

. . there were no data at hand to determine 
the relative importance of the goals. There is 
no implication in the list of goals that they are 
the sole responsibility of the schools, of the 
home, or of any other agency or institution. 
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They are goals for children during the ele- 
mentary school years. (p. 50) 


One of the research problems posted by 
this study is to determine the actual level of 
difficulty of the goals and the probable ranges 
of achievement in reaching them. (p. 51) 


The goals . . . represent a systematized and 
organized synthesis of what a group of au- 
thorities considers possible and desirable. Accu- 
mulated in one outline, they do not comprise 
a curriculum. They must not be used as a 
check list to see if this or that elementary 
school has a properly broad and inclusive set of 
objectives . .. They are meant to suggest goals 
for study and research in order that we may de- 
termine more clearly what can and what should 
be goals of elementary education. (p. 130) 


There is a good deal of evidence that there 
are wide individual differences among children 
as to what is best to learn “next.” (p. 132) 


Goals for each child must be organized in 
terms of his abilities, aptitudes, and talents. (p. 
133) 


... the teacher . . . must make personal judg- 
ments concerning the extent of the meaning 
and desirability of each outcome for each par- 
ticular child. These outcomes need further 
study to determine some limits of acceptable 
variance. (p. 135) 


We need to know more, too, about the best 
points at which to begin instruction aimed at 
the various outcomes. It may be that some 
things are not so difficult for very young chil- 
dren as adults assume them to be. Other out- 
comes may come much more easily and nat- 
urally to the child if deferred until he has more 
maturity. There is no evidence that the earliest 
age at which a thing can be learned is neces- 
sarily the best time, from the standpoint of effi- 
ciency of learning or of mental health. (p. 135) 


A discussion of the task of educational 
measurement and some suggested next steps 
in measurement round out this report in 
the same unequivocal terms which char- 
acterize the rest of Kearney’s commentary. 
His point of view on measurement is re- 
flected in the following paragraph. 

Measurement must not be developed so that 
it tends to crystallize or predetermine the con- 
tent of education or limit the dynamics of 
learning. However, it must be emphasized that 
evaluation plays an important role in a circular 
og It springs from values and objectives, 


ut it can and does influence them as well. 
(p. 166) 
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Again he says: “The newer instruments 
should serve to relate outcomes to methods, 
... Thus, the expert in measurement must 
base his tests on expertness in instructional 
method.” (p. 170) 

If these cautions are observed by those 
who would use this report in further work 
on elementary school evaluation, there is 
some hope that this piece of research may 
move us forward. 

Millard and Huggett’s Introduction to 
Elementary Education has set a new high 
in a long series of textbooks designed for 
orientation courses in education. Instead of 
living in the past, this book takes the reader 
straight into the middle of the exciting 
currents in education today—the answers 
we are finding and the answers we need 
about how boys and girls develop and learn, 
the cultural context of the school with its 
strains and stresses, the position of the 
teacher in our society today, and present 
controversies over the curriculum. After 
reading this book, no one would go into 
teaching unprepared for what he was to 
meet; some might be frightened off but 
others might be drawn into the profession 
as a place for the strong to put up a fight 
for this democracy of ours. For these rea- 
sons, the book might well be used in a 
course in the general education curriculum 
of the college to inform those going into 
various professions as to the part teachers 
are playing in our country as of now. For 
such a use, it is unfortunate that the book 
deals only with elementary education. 
Much of it, of course, is applicable to sec- 
ondary level as well, but the child develop- 
ment material stops with early adolescence, 
and problems of curriculum organizatioin 
are confined to those met at the elementary 
level. There is an excellent discussion of 
male teachers in the elementary school. 

The writing is somewhat uneven in 
quality and one would wish to quarrel with 
a few details. For example, what is so bad 
about the music teacher who teaches a song 
about winter when the children are work- 
ing on a unit on transportation? Should the 
song have been about trains, automobiles, or 
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airplanes, as stated on page 321° All in all, 
however, this book makes a weighty con- 
tribution and presents material of great use- 
fulness to the seasoned teacher as well as to 
anyone who is investigating the teaching 
profession. 

The final book in this group, Curriculum 
in the Modern Elementary School, has as 
one of its authors the same Kearney already 
quoted, It is well written and could be used 
as a textbook in general courses on the ele- 
mentary curriculum. The brief historical 
introduction ends with a useful discussion 
of “essentialism” versus “progressivism” 
which does much to clear the air of con- 
fusions we have inherited. As in the other 
books there is reference to studies of class 
structure and their implications for the ele- 
mentary school, The material on individual 
differences and on learning is presented 
succinctly and clearly with help for the 
reader in transferring principles to decision 
points in the classroom. The discussion of 
the use of units is unusually sane and bal- 
anced. Subjects and basic skills are treated 
all too briefly, but choices must be made in 


use of space in dealing with such a broad 


topic. Wisely the authors chose to devote 
more than one-third of the book to three 
case examples of teaching. These examples 
are given in enough detail for the reader to 
feel that he has made many observations 
in a real live classroom. In the fourth grade 
he would learn how a teacher started with 
a new group in the fall, setting a situation 
in which each child could make progress in 
his own way. This group is carried into 
November. The reader then would see a 
“man in the grades” start out with his sixth- 
grade class rather formally, by slow de- 
grees letting the children make more and 
more choices. Finally, with a supervisor, 
the reader visits a number of classrooms 
but spends most of the time following de- 
velopments in one second grade. In this part 
of the book, “Curriculum in Action,” all 
the words in the first of the book come to 
life with new meaning. The volume can 
be recommended for its examples alone, 
for built into the descriptions are helps in 
interpreting and evaluating what is hap- 
pening. 
Auice Mier 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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—— New and Forthcoming Publications — 


THE INTRODUCTION OF SELECTED EDUCATIONAL PRAC- 
TICES INTO TEACHERS COLLEGES AND THEIR LABORATORY 
SCHOOLS 


By Tuomas M. Barrincron. Institute of Administrative Research 
Series, No. 8. 96 pp. $2.50. 


Two fundamental questions are explored in this study: How do teachers colleges and their 
laboratory schools compare with public schools in rapidity of response to new educational 
ideas? Do they accept them as slowly, more slowly, or more swiftly? The author investigates 
rate and character of diffusion of five practices—core curriculum, radio workshop, school 
camp, supplementary reading, and conferences replacing report cards—in laboratory schools 
affiliated with the teachers colleges studied. His recommendations will be of particular interest 
to teachers college instructors and administrators. 


DIRECT EXPERIENCES IN TEACHER EDUCATION: A Story of 


Three Programs 


By Dorotrny M. McGeocn. Teachers College Studies in Education. 
212 pp. $4.00. 

How three teacher-education institutions might develop their direct-experience provisions in 
terms of qualitative criteria formulated by the American Association of Colleges of Teacher 
Education is discussed. Here is a book to read for its stories of the problems and achievements 
of ng concerned with improving programs of direct experiences in their schools, to 


study for its important concept of teacher education, and to refer to for its wealth of de 
tailed description of processes and provisions. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TRANSFER: PROBLEMS, PRINCIPLES, 
AND RECOMMENDED PROCEDURES 


By O. W. Kopp. Teachers College Studies in Education. 83 pp. $2.50. 
In this valuable study specific recommendations are made for dealing constructively with 
problems that arise when a child transfers from one school to another, Current practices 


are appraised and practical procedures are proposed for establishing contact between schools, 
developing and using cumulative records, and placing and orienting the transfer child 


YOU AND YOUR STUDENT TEACHER 


By Ernest J. Mitner. Teachers College Studies in Education. In press. 


The author gives some lively, succinct pointers on making the experience of having a student 
teacher in the classroom a rewarding one for the cooperating teacher, the student teacher, the 
children, and the teaching profession. How the classroom teacher can learn about his student 
teacher, prepare the class his coming, give the student security and stimulation, and in 
the process crystaliize his own teaching philosophy are aspects of the situation that the author 
treats with directness, clarity, and wit. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. 
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The 9th Printing is the 
Revised, Enlarged Edition 


By far the largest-selling textbook we've ever published is SOCIAL- 
STUDIES SKILLS. Many thousands of schools now use this book in 7th, 
8th, and gth grade social-studies classes because of the help it gives to both 
students and teachers. 


‘Lake advantage of the ninth large printing—the Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, to bring the benefits of this book to your social-studies teachers 
and their students. In this one book there are 23 skills units that: improve 
pupil work in the social studies; increase the number of useful skills taught 
in your school; and relieve teachers of endless detail. 


You can make good use of a single copy in your classes while you con- 


sider ordering a quantity, Order your personal copy today, 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 23 skills: 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure . How to Use The World Almanac 

. How to Understand Social Studies Reading . How to Locate References on a Topic 

. How to Use an Encyclopedia . How to Read Simple Graphs 

. Hew to Make an Honest Report . How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
. How to Use a Dictionary ». How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
Figures 

17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 


18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
How to Do Committee Work 19 


i. How to Use a Map 
. How to Use an Atlas 


. How to Give an Oral Report 


How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 20. How to Make a Written Report 


ussion 
. 21. How to Make a Current Events Report 


How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 29. How to Take Notes 


How to Use an Index 28. How to Draw Conclusions 


List price of book, $1.85. List price of key, 12c. 
Professional discount 
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